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ONLY AFTER MISS PENNY AND REUBEN HAD EXCLAIMED AND ADMIRED HAD SHE BEEN FULLY ASSURED THAT HER EYES 


HERE was a real 
sensation at the acad- 
emy on the day when 
Rusty Miller appeared in a 
russet - colored serge dress 
that was exactly the shade 
of her hair and of one of 
the colors in her eyes. No 
one would have dreamed 
that any dress could have made such a 
difference in a girl. Perhaps even now 
you could not call Rusty pretty ; but, as 
everyone felt and nearly everyone re- 
marked, she certainly was a picture. It 
was pleasant to look at her, and rather 
hard to keep your eyes away from her. 
Of course Rusty herself was not un- 
aware of the transformation. When she 
had taken the dress out of its box the 
night before by lamplight, she had won- 
dered somewhat at the change in color, 
and had noticed with some satisfaction 
the rolled-over white collar; but when 
she had put on the dress in the morn- 
ing she had hardly been able to believe 
that it was her own reflection that she 
saw in the mirror. Only after Miss 
Penny and Reuben had exclaimed and 
admired had she been fully assured that 
her eyes had not deceived her. Rusty 
went to school with a song in her heart. 
Yet she had never been less vain. In 
fact she was perhaps not vain at all. She 
was grateful and profoundly relieved. 
She had seen herself to be attractive; 
she would pass among others. She no 
longer felt impelled to glance into every 
mirror she encountered to view her own 
ugliness. From ‘that day Rusty ceased 
to think so constantly of her personal 
appearance. 
Her classmates and friends had always 
liked Rusty, but now they seemed to 
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HAD NOT DECEIVED HER 


REUBENS POREION 


In Ten 
Chapters 


By joan Gray 


usual impulsiveness, she jumped to 
the conclusion that Rusty was beau- 
tiful, and she felt conscience-stricken 
that she had not discovered it before. 


Reuben got in and drove on. 
Neither spoke for some moments. 

‘* You see, Reuben,’’ Rusty at 
last said hesitatingly, ‘‘I wasn’t 
She made what amends she could by sure—mother would be—pleased. I 
buying some soft, fine white woolen was afraid she might think—I was 
stuff and having a dress made after the style | —stuck-up, you know. Most of the time I’m 
of the new one for Rusty to wear to sociables | there she complains that I don’t come home 
and to church on fair Sundays. And she made | oftener and stay longer, and that she never 





up her mind that Rusty should not wear her | gets out — and yet you can’t get her out, no| 


scarlet spring jacket, although it was almost | | matter how hard you try. And the boys are 
as good as new; she did not have to buy a| always all over me, and:they’re so sticky—I 


new one, for a brown jacket came from the | hate to get the new off the dress the very first | 
cousin before it was time to put one on. Indeed, | thing. Honestly, Reuben, it’s the only really | 


the New York cousin seemed to have changed | pretty thing I ever remember having, and I 
to other colors permanently; for thereafter | want to make it last as long as I can.’’ 
nothing came to Rusty that was not brown, | Reuben understood. And yet on the day that 
green or, occasionally, blue. he had stopped at the Millers’ to ask for the 
Reuben was almost as enthusiastic as Miss | address, Rusty’s mother had inquired for her 
Penny. In any event he had never been so | so wistfully that he had been much impressed. 
happy in his life. He was sorry about the | In spite of himself, his voice showed his dis- 
bicycle only because he had perhaps lost his | | appointment. 
chance of renewing his boyhood; but he gave | ‘*Well, do wear it next Sunday, anyhow, 
over the struggle now with a measure of relief. | | Rusty, ”* he urged. ‘‘I’ll take Frank and Freddy 
After all, if being older than other boys helped | away with me the first thing. Your mother’s 
him to cure Rusty’s misery, he was glad to| so fond of you that it doesn’t seem quite fair 
be so. | that she shouldn’t see you in it until all the 
On the second Sunday after Rusty had re- | rest of us have grown used to it.’’ 
ceived the new dress Reuben was waiting in | 
the yard beside the pony to take her home. | her temper. To-day she astonished Reuben by 
He drove her over to her home every Sunday ; | asking him to drive back to Miss Penny’s. 
but the previous week Rusty had chosen to ‘*T can get into the dress in a jiffy,’’ she said 
visit one of the girls instead of going home. | eagerly. ‘‘And I do want mother to see it 
When she at last appeared Reuben was) while it’s new. Poor mother, she never has 


warm to her still more, and there was | amazed to see the old scarlet plaid dress hang- | anything pretty—or even new |’? 


even a subtle difference in the attitude | ing below her coat. | 


of the teachers toward her. It was as if | 


they had felt that through an error in | dress!’ he cried. 


their vision they had slighted Rusty 
before. 

Miss Penny indeed felt actually guilty. | 
Although of course Reuben was always 


first in her heart, she had become warmly | 
attached to Rusty ; but she had thought | 





| 


‘*Why, Rusty Miller, you’ve got on your old | pony, evidently believing that he was return- 


Rusty colored. ‘‘I thought—it looks like | their plan; he sped over the road and tore into 
rain,’’? she said, as he helped her into the | the yard in a way that startled Miss Penny. 
buggy. Rusty was certainly quick, and she and 

‘*But that’s no matter when you ride. And | Reuben were soon on their way again. 
your mother hasn’t seen you in it.’’ ‘*When I get my education, ’’ Rusty declared, 

‘*T’ll wear it next Sunday, ’’ Rusty declared. | ‘‘I’ll stay with mother all the time. Well, no, 


Chapter 
Three 


Three weeks earlier Rusty would have lost | 


Reuben turned about gladly; and the fat | 


| ing to his supper, seemed to enter heartily into | 


move her into a good house 
and get her pretty things 
to wear and nice things to 
eat. But, O dear, that’ll be 
a long time! For I had 
thought of trying for the 
scholarship and going to 
college if I could get it.’’ 

**O Rusty, that’s great !’’ 
| ‘*You ought not to think so, Reuben. 
| You ought to go before me.’’ 

‘* But I can go anyhow. And I’d 
rather work my way through.’’ 

‘**Do you think by the time I’m 
through college that mother won’t care 
about pretty things any more?’’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘*Of course she will.’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that. She hasn’t 
much interest in them even now. Well, 
here we are, and it’s just beginning to 
sprinkle. ’’ 

The little boys had colds, and Mrs. 
Miller would not let them go out with 
Reuben. He felt a little troubled at 
leaving them with their sister in her 
new dress; but when he came back for 
her at night, she made no comment. 
Indeed, she scarcely spoke after she en- 
tered the carriage. She sat back quietly, 
with her head against the hood of the 
carriage, and suddenly Reuben realized 
that she was crying—not, as was her 
wont, stormily, but softly. 

‘*What is it, Rusty ?’’ he asked gently. 

‘“‘Oh, I’m all discouraged! Mother 
said that she knew I’d never be content 
at home again, and that maybe there 
wouldn’t be any roof over our heads 
soon. She thinks father is going into 
consumption, and hates to have him 
work, and of course if he doesn’t there 
isn’t any money to live on. And, Reu- 
ben, she ought not to pity him so, for 
he pities himself, and is so ready not to 

| work. Sometimes I really think he tries 

to cough. Anyhow, he never tries not 

| to, and he needn’t hold on to his side 

| and shut his eyes afterwards. He never 
does that when he thinks there’s no one 

| round. ’” 

| All that week Rusty was thoughtful 
| and sober. On the following Sunday she 


the girl hopelessly plain. Now, with her | ‘‘Mother won’t mind not seeing it right off.’’ | I don’t suppose I can, only vacations; but I’1l1| went home directly after church, and 
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continued to do so for the rest of the school | never mind if she does. 1’ll just give mother | very doleful. Laughing, Rusty ran ahead of 


term. 
her Sunday dinner, made her take a chicken | 


and an apple pie with her; and presently the | 


litile old lady fell into the ‘habit of sending a 
Sunday dinner to the Millers every Saturday | 
night. Reuben- labored with the little boys, 


As a reward for clean hands and faces for a 
fortnight, he taught them to swim. Then, too, 
their conscious and unconscious imitation of 
him improved their manners. 

But Reuben’s real task lay with Rusty’s 


father. Had Seth Miller worked every day, he ! 
might have managed to keep his family in fair | 
comfort. But if he worked one day, he usually | 


rested the next; and after Miss Penny began 
to provide the Sunday dinner he gave up 
working on Saturday altogether. He had a 
cough, it is true,—no doubt the dust at the 
straw shop irritated his throat,—but he did 
not look consumptive. He was a silent man, 
but good-natured to a fault, and now and then, 
when roused, showed something of the charm 
that Rusty possessed. 

Although slouchy and shambling, he always 
dressed neatly, even if some buttons were 
missing from his‘eoat or waistcoat. But on the 
second Sunday after Rusty had begun to go 
home early he seemed to have taken especial 
pains to present a neat appearance. When 
Reuben came to take him to drive in the after- 
noon, Mr. Miller sat erect, with a keener look 
in his eyes than had ap- 
peared there in months— 
perhaps in years. 

“My, but that was a good 


dinner!’’? he exclaimed 
presently. : 
They spoke of other 


things, but he reverted to 
the subject of the meal. 

‘«That dinner sure tast- 
ed good! Rusty’s learned 
a heap along of being with 
Miss Penny. You know, 
Reuben, it’s all in the 
cooking. I haven’t had any 
such meals as last Sun- 
day’s and to-day’s since 
Frank was born.’’ 

It seemed hardly fair for 
him to blame his wife by 
implication, but Reuben 
said nothing. 

‘*Funny how it makes 
a man feel like wor 
Miller went on. ‘‘Do you 
know, if it wa’n’t Sunday, 

I swan, I believe I’d be off 
to work even down to that 
old straw shop. I tell you 
what I’d like to do: I’d 
like to go straight to a 
bench and do a little car- | 
pentering. I’d just admire 
to be a-standing this min- 
ute in a heap of shavings, 
turning a lathe, or making 
a neat corner, or planing 
a door. You know, Reu- 
ben, that’s my trade. I al- 
ways done carpenter work 
till we moved here; but 
I couldn’t get any when 
we first come, and I just 
drifted out of it.’’ 

‘*You’d like to do it 
now ?”? 

‘* There’s nothing I’d 
like better,’’ Miller re- 
sponded eagerly. Then his 
voice dropped suddenly into its old tone of 
dejection. ‘‘’The pity is, I ain’t really strong 
enough. I never cou'd do what you might call 
steady work again. Like as not my feeling so 
chipper just now’s a bad sign. Jenny thinks 
I’m going into consumption ; and I understand 
them that’s the farthest gone in it have spells 
of thinking they’re cured. By to-morrow like 
as not I won’t be able to drag myself over to 
the shop.’’ 

Reuben pondered long over the problem that 
Seth Miller presented. The weeks passed and 
the close of school was at hand, and still he 
had not found the solution. 

Meanwhile, Rusty had been faithful at home 
and happy at Miss Penny’s. On the last Sunday 
of the school term, as Reuben drove her back 
to Miss Penny’s, he noticed again that she was 
troubled about something. 

‘* Just think, Reuben;’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘mother has been expecting all along that I 
was coming home for all summer! She thought 
I just stayed at Miss Penny’s to get my school- 
ing. Of course I can’t. Miss Penny needs me. 
She told me the other day she would pay me 
three dollars a week through the vacation. And 
even if it wasn’t for the work, she says she 
shouldn’t know how to do without me.’’ 

Reuben did not know how he should, either. 
And yet — 

‘*She’s fond of me,’’ Rusty pleaded. 

‘*Yes, Rusty,’’ he agreed. ‘‘But so is your 
mother—and your father. ’’ 

Rusty sighed deeply. After a little a happy 
thought came to her. 

‘**T’ll_ tell you what I’ll do,’’ she declared. 
‘*T was going to save my money in case Cousin 
Rachel should send red things again. But 
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going home, won’t it?’’ 

Reuben was wise enough to know that the 
extra money would mean only one or two 
|extra days of leisure for her father, but he 


| could not speak of that. 
who adored him and who proved apt pupils. | 


‘*Your father always seems to feel first-rate 
| on Sundays, and he thinks it’s because you 
| cook the dinner, Rusty,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
that—perhaps, you know—if you should cook 


all his meals for a while, he might get all his 


strength back and work every day. And that 
would cheer your mother up.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, Reuben, father’s always been that 
way—fussing about himself ever since I can 
remember. It isn’t so much my cooking, either, 
as it is the things Miss Penny sends. Let him 
get as good himself and try mother on ’em.’’ 

They drove into the yard in the glow of a 
rosy sunset. The white house with its green 
shutters and with the lilacs at the door seemed 
home and haven to both. Reuben supposed 
that the matter was settled in Rusty’s mind. 

A busy week at school followed. On the last 
day Mr. Phillips spoke again to their class 
about the prize; he urged them to have it in 
mind during the summer, and to return in the 
fall ready, from the very first day, to put in 
good, honest work. 

After school the master spoke to Reuben 
alone. He was warmly attached to the sin- 
gular, quixotic boy; indeed, he had set his 


were 





HIS HEAD SHOT OUT INTO THE AIR, AND HE TOOK GREAT 


GASPING BREATHS 


heart on Reuben’s winning the scholarship 
and so being sure of going through college. 

‘*Now, see here, Cartwright,’’ he said seri- 
ously, ‘‘you’ve got to do your best work for 
that scholarship. It would be distinctly wrong 
for you to do other than your level best, even 
though you preferred that it should go to some 
one else. How should you like some one to 
hold back so that you could get it?’’ 

Reuben admitted that he should not like it. 

‘*Very well, then it wouldn’t be honorable 
for you to do so in favor of anyone else. Now, 
Reuben, I want you to promise me to try 
your best to win that prize—your very best. 
Will you give me your word?’’ 

Reuben hesitated; but Mr. Phillips insisted. 
At last the boy raised his honest brown eyes 
to the master’s. They were full of regret, and 
so was his voice. ‘‘I promise,’’ he said. 

As he walked home afterwards he felt de- 
pressed. He tried to cheer himself by thinking 
that Rusty still had the better chance. If she 
would work steadily, she could outdistance 
him with little effort; but she would not. She 
was like quicksilver—she would make brilliant 
dashes, but steady work — 

As he reached the gate, Rusty stood waiting 
for him, still in the white-dotted Swiss muslin 
that she had worn for the ‘‘last day’’ ; the sun 
was on her bright hair; an eager look bright- 
ened her eyes, and yet there was a wistful 
drooping of her lips. 

‘It’s all settled, Reuben, ’’ she said, speaking 
very fast. ‘‘I’m going home for all summer to 
cook for father and be company for mother, 
and you’l] have to do the lamps!’’ 

Reuben did not know whether he felt pleased 
or sorry at Rusty’s decision; his face looked 


Miss Penny, not wishing her to miss | every cent that learn. That will be better than | him, mounted the doorstep, and with an elab- 


orate bow, said: 


**Little Nellie Cassidy 

Earns fourteen pounds and more 
Waiting on the quality, 

And answering the door. 


Well, I’ll return to the ‘quality’ in September. 
“So long, Sir Reuben !’? 

She fled upstairs to change her dress, and 
perhaps to hide the tears in her eyes. 

‘‘Well, what do you think of Miss Gilbert ?’’ 
Rusty exclaimed at supper. ‘‘She thought she 
had me to-day, just because she’s going away 
for all summer and knew I felt sorry. She 
thought she was going to make me promise, 
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honest and true, to try my very best to get the 
scholarship for two years! Fancy that!’’ 

**O Rusty, why didn’t you, dear?’’ cried 
Miss Penny. ‘‘ You mean to try, surely ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! But she meant every single day. 
I wouldn’t for all the world pin myself down 
to that. I told her I’d promise by the year 
but not by the day. It would be perfectly 
deadly to be the tortoise. I’ll be the hare, 
but I’ll watch out. ’’ 

However, as it happened, neither Miss Gil- 
bert nor Miss Penny need have been troubled. 
A stimulus was to come that would make both 
Rusty and Reuben exert themselves even more 
than a promise would have done. When school 
opened in the fall they found they had a rival. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE TRAPPER TRAPPED 


CBy E.E. Harrimare_ 








"To news that Johnny le Beau had sold 
more than two hundred muskrat skins 
set all his schoolmates in the Southside 
School wild. To boys in 1877 a dollar looked 
twice as big as the moon and seemed almost 
as hard to get. Therefore, a catch of two 
hundred skins, even at the low price paid for 
them at that time, seemed 
a fortune to them. 

Within a week every boy 
who had the run of a 
marsh or a lake where 
muskrats were plentiful 
had a line of traps out. 
Some boys had fifty or 
sixty traps, and some had 
to be content with only a 
few. Elwood Harris was 
one of the latter. He had 
only twelve traps, and he 
had to do his trapping at 
odd times, when he could 
get an hour or two off from 
his duties at home. 

His father owned a big 
marsh with a pond in one 
end. The pond. covered 
several acres and was eight 
feet deep in the centre. 
How deep the mud was 
there no man knew. Near 
the edges the mud ran 
from one to three feet deep 
and made excellent soil for 
large crops of wild rice, 
on which the wild ducks 
fed every fall. 

Early in September E]- 
wood had built a small flat- 
bottomed boat with the 
idea of using it for duck 
shooting, and when the 
craze for trapping swept 
over the community he 
lost no time in putting his 
little craft to profitable 
use. In his boat he visited 
every muskrat house in 
the pond and set traps; 
then, walking along the 
shore, he hunted for run- 
ways. A long, narrow 
channel through the soft 
mud always led to a run- 
way. In a few days he had 
all his traps placed. 

He had good luck from the first, and as he 
hung the shingle stretchers up in rows in the 
barn he exulted over the array of fine dark 
pelts. The dark pelts brought more money 
than the light ones, and were usually much 
larger. 

Elwood had to do his trap running early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, and still 
find time to do the chores in his off hours from 
school. It was a two-mile walk to school, and 
the traps were half a mile from the house in 
the opposite direction; but he was strong and 
healthy, and the extra hours that he spent at 
the pond only added to his pleasure. 

One morning he went to the pond and found 
it covered with a skim of ice that bothered him 
a great deal as he pushed and paddled his skiff 
from trap to trap. After making his round, he 
drew his boat well up into the bushes, turned 
it bottom up, so that in case of a storm it would 
not fill with snow and ice, and then trudged 
homeward. He had taken five rats that morn- 
ing, and he proudly showed them to his father, 
who was at the well as he came up. 

‘‘Look out for the ice, Elwood,’’ Mr. Harris 
said; ‘‘it’s going to form every night now 
until it gets thick enough to hold through the 
day. Better not take any chances with the 
skiff; it’s easy to upset when you’re breaking 
your way through ice.’’ 

‘*All right, father, I’ll wait a few days unless 
it thaws out again. It bothered me this morn- 
ing, but I made the round and reset my traps 
all right.’’ 

That evening the ice was gone and Elwood 
had no trouble, but the next morning it was 
back again, worse than ever. He waited for 
two days and then tried to walk on it. It held 











his weight where the water,was only six inches 
deep, but a yard farther out it broke under him. 

Early the next morning he went again to the 
pond and tried the ice. It bore his weight. He 
worked his way out carefully to the first house 
and gained its solid footing with elation. With 
a few blows of his hatchet he broke a hole over 
his trap and pulled up-a fine, dark muskrat. 
He had staked the trap below water, so that 
any muskrat caught would die quickly. Taking 
the dead animal by its flat black tail, he sent 
it sliding swiftly to the shore. 

The next house was westward near the edge 
of the pond, and he made his way to it without 
mishap, although once or twice the ice cracked 
sharply. Here he had two traps, and he found 
a muskrat in each. Sending them skimming 
over the ice after the first one, he stopped to 
consider his course to the third house, which 
was much farther out in the pond than the 
others. The water was deep there, and Elwood 
decided that he would not visit it for the time 
being. First he would edge along among the 
wild-rice stalks that stuck up through the ice 
to two other houses that he could safely reach. 

He walked gingerly along the edge to the 
first. of the two houses. Here he found his trap 
snapped, butempty. After resetting it he went 
on to the other. That yielded him a muskrat, 
which he threw after the others. Now he had 
to decide how he should get to the house in 
deep water and the two beyond it near the 
farther shore. 

After studying the situation for a minute he 
decided to go round the edge of the pond to 
the farther houses ; then, if possible, he would 
pick out a place where the shallows approached 
the deep-water house, and try the ice there to 
see whether it would bear him. 

He made a half circle and came up behind 
the two houses; taking from them the two 
muskrats they contained, he threw the animals 
across the ice to the spot where the others lay. 
‘Then he began to work his way slowly and 
carefully out toward the last house. 

He knew that the water was deep all round 
that house, for he had made soundings with a 
pole from his boat. Some boulder or water- 
logged tree trunk must have furnished the base 
on which the muskrats had built their house. 

Sliding his feet carefully over the ice, Elwood 
went on toward his goal. He had made half the 
distance and. was already congratulating him- 
self on making the hazardous passage without 
mishap, when, without the slightest warning, 
the ice broke beneath him. Amid loud noises 
of crackling, splintering ice he went out of 
sight below the surface. 

He shot down feet first. His hands, which 
he held straight above his head, went under, 
and still his feet had touched nothing more 
resisting than soft, black mud. He had gone 
down in the deepest part of the pond! 

With frantic kicks and strokes he swam up 
to the surface and blew the water from his 
nostrils. The wind felt icy cold on his wet face, 
and the shore where his muskrats were wait- 
ing him seemed very far away. He had come 
up straight into the hole that he had broken. 
When he caught the edge of the ice a piece 
broke off in his hand. Again and again he 
tried for a firm hold, and each time a fresh 
piece broke from the main part of the ice field. 

He was a good swimmer, and he had no 
trouble in keeping afloat. Furiously beating 
the ice with his hands, he tried to break his 
way back to the nearest shore line; when he 
found that the ice was getting thicker, he floated 
his body up to the surface and tried to roll out 
at full length on the ice. 

But although he worked with great care, the 
ice gave way and let him go under again. He 
must find some other way out. He began again 
to break his way to shore, but he soon real- 
ized that he should be frozen long before he 
could reach it. 

He stopped for a moment to consider what 
to do, but as soon as he ceased his violent effort 
a gnawing chill went through his body. He 
had to work and work hard to keep his blood 
going, and while his brain was actively hunt- 
ing for a way of escape he began breaking the 
ice again. 

He thought of the hot breakfast that his 
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mother would have waiting for him, and a 
sudden fear came over him that he should never 
sit down with his parents again. It would do 
no good to shout for help; he was too far from 
the house, and no road ran near the pond. He 
had better save his breath; he should need it 
if he were to save himself from sinking into 
that slimy mud bottom. 

‘*T won’t give up!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I’m 
going to get out of here in some way, if I have 
to turn muskrat and swim under the ice.’’ 

With the words came a new idea. Could he 
not break the ice if he swam close to shore and 
lifted from below, especially if he chose a point 
near one of the trap holes? 

Paddling over to the side of his wide hole in 
the ice, he looked across to the small hole where 
he had picked up a trap when he first came 
down to the pond. It was not more than forty 
feet away and that summer he had easily swum 
sixty feet under water. Could he, when chilled, 
swim forty feet and still have enough strength 
left to lift. against the ice? He saw the rice 
stalks sticking up and knew that they would 





tell him when he had gone far enough, for | 


his feet slipped, and he fell, driving his arms | enough to run the half mile between him and 


they did not grow where the water was deep. | deep into the mud. For just one instant he felt | his home. So he kept on with his wild beating 


But before he resorted to that last expedient 
he -resolved to test once more his scheme of 
rolling out upon the firm ice. Gently he swung 
his body up to the ice, and gently he rolled 
out on the edge of it. It held for an instant, 
and then he was under again; he came to the 
surface with his mind made up. He would 
waste no more time in useless and exhausting 
efforts. 

He clung to the ice for a few moments, and 
then, drawing a full, deep breath, he faced 
squarely toward the hole near shore and dived 
under the ice. In total darkness—for the mud 
he had stirred up made it impossible for him 
to see an inch—he forged along, kicking with 
strong, regular thrusts. 

He swam fiercely and did not check his head- 
way until his hands struck the tangle of rice 
stalks. Then he knew that he had come far 
enough, and, letting his legs down, he tried to 
stand on his feet with his shoulders under the 
thin ice. As he strained against the ice, one of 





like giving up the struggle and lying there. | and smashing of ice until he had made a chan- 
Oh, for one lungful of air, one little breath, | nel for himself clear to the shore and could 
one second in which to rid his bursting lungs | walk upon the solid land once more. 
of the poison that oppressed them! Working| He stopped only long enough to gather his 
himself into position with his stooped shoul- | muskrats into a sack that he had left on shore. 
ders touching the ice, he planted his feet | Then, with water dripping from every inch of 
squarely under him, and worked them through | his body and ‘‘slushing’’ in his shoes, he 
the mud to a fairly solid foothold. Then he started ona run for home. He kept his pace all 
lifted ‘with all his strength in a plunging up- | the way up the long hill from the pond, across 
ward thrust of his back that broke the ice into | the south field and up the path from the road. 
a thousand pieces. | With his clothes frozen solid on the outside 
His head shot out into the air, and he took | and with cracks in his trousers behind the 
great gasping breaths while the mud and water | knees, where they had bent under his strides, 
dripped from his hair. He attacked the ice | he burst in on his mother and father. 
furiously, crazily ; beating, lifting, climbing on| In his warm room he took off the wet cloth- 
top of it, only to fall through it in a second, ing, rubbed himself with a coarse towel, put 
and again to climb up. He thrashed about in | on dry clothing and went downstairs again to 
the water and mud and broken ice like some | drink a pint of ‘‘composition tea,’’ which his 
great animal that had suddenly gone mad. mother had brewed for him. Then he ate his 
But his madness had method in it. He knew | hot breakfast and started off at a jog trot to 
that thus and thus only could he get the heat | the school two miles away ; and he never felt 
into his body that would keep him limber | the worse for his experience. 


YOUNG -MEN‘IN:THE:GOVERNMENT'SERVICE 
By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Sormer Stesident ofthe United States 2 


HE business of the national and state 
governments is the greatest business that 


we have in this country, and its scope 


and volume are continually increasing. Al- 
though the business of the national government 
is greater than that of any state, county or 
city government, it is of course very much less 
than the total of all the others. But when we 
learn, as we did from the report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, that the 
number of officers and employees in the execu- 
tive civil service on June 30, 1916, was 480,327, 
we can readily understand what a broad field 
is open for young men who wish to enter the 
government service. 

Machine politics and.the spoils system are 
as much an enemy of a proper and efficient 
government system of civil service as the boll 
weevil is of the cotton crop. The strength of 
those pernicious influences has not been de- 
stroyed. I think, however, that the evil has 
been more extensively mitigated in the national 
civil service system than in the systems of the 
states. 

The difficulty in putting civil service reform 
into practice is the same that one meets in 
carrying out many other reforms. Getting the 
necessary legislation is only one step, and per- 
haps not the most important step. The law 
will not enforce itself. Moreover, no practical 
law can be drawn that will absolutely prevent 
the Executive from evading its purpose if he 
so desires. 


PROGRESS nail THE MERIT SYSTEM 





system depends on the manner in which 
it is enforced, and it will be successfully 
enforced only when public scrutiny of the 
service increases and when official conscience 
in respect to the law becomes keener. Under 
a party that remains in power for a number 


Tos success of the civil service merit 


of successive terms, the merit system acquires’ 


a stronger hold than when there are frequent 
changes from one party to another in the ex- 
ecutive administration; in that case there is 
greater temptation to seize patronage, by hook 
or crook, for party purposes. 

Still, I think we should take courage from 
the history of the national civil service law. 
Defective as it is in many ways, the principle 
embodied in it has made great headway since 
the Civil Service Act of 1883. The positions 
then affected by that act numbered 13,789, 
whereas to-day there are 296,926 positions that 
are filled by the competitive method of ap- 
pointment. This increase has come through 
executive orders of appointment, which have 
extended the system, and through the nat- 
ural expansion of the service. 

Civil service employees whose positions are 
not subject to competitive examination include 
presidential appointees, —of whom the greater 
part are postmasters of the first, second and 
third classes,—clerks in charge of contract 
postal stations, clerks in third- and fourth-class 
post offices, persons employed jointly by the 
railways and the railway mail service, mail 
messengers, star-route and steamboat and 
screen-wagon contractors, laborers and minor 
‘mployees engaged in the Isthmian Canal 
work, employees of the Department of Com- 
merce, mostly of the Census Bureau, and 
unclassified laborers. 

The most important part of those exceptions 
are the appointees of the President. ‘They are 
the local Federal officers distributed throughout 
the United States as postmasters, collectors of 
customs, collectors of internal revenue and 
public-land officers. The Senate must confirm 
their appointment. That takes them out of the 
merit and competitive system and leaves them 








to be used by Senators and Con- 
gressmen in building up and pre- 
serving their political patronage and 
influence. 

They are not appointments that 
the President should make. The 
positions should be filled by promotion from 
the classified service, or they should be done 
away with entirely and the present assistants 
be given charge of the work in their depart- 
ments. In that way the service would be ren- 
dered more efficient and the salaries of the ten 
thousand well-paid positions would be saved 
to the Federal government. By that change, 
too, an effective instrument for maintaining 
political party machines at the expense of the 
government would be destroyed. I recom- 
mended the change in each of my four annual 
messages, but Congress did not pay the slight- 
est attention to it. I do not despair, however, 
that ultimately the reform will come. A Dill 
is now pending in Congress to bring all post- 
masters into the classified service. 

‘Two changes are needed to promote efficiency 
in our civil service. At present, appropriations 
are made for the salaries of a certain number 
of clerks of each class; instead, a lump sum 
should be appropriated for the salaries of em- 
ployees of each bureau. Under that system the 
chief of each bureau would be free to reclassify 
his clerks according to their merits. 

The second change needed is a system of 
civil pensions to be paid out of a fund con- 
tributed partly by the government and partly 
by the employees themselves. By such a plan 
employees could be retired on a pension when 
they cease to be efficient. Under the present 
system they are retained until they die, and 
the average effectiveness of the employees is 
reduced. Promotion to the positions left vacant 
by those retirements should be made under a 
definite system of competitive examination, in 
which each contestant’s efficiency rating should 
count heavily. That would stimulate the clerks 
to do better work, and would relieve somewhat 
the dead - leveling effect that a .monotonous 
routine has upon them. 

‘The history of the last generation has shown 
that, in spite of occasional revivals of the spoils 
spirit, the merit system has a momentum of 
its own that carries it ever deeper into the 
structure of the government. Its defects, there- 
fore, ought not to deter those who have a taste 
for government service from entering it. 

‘The variety of service that the government 
requires is great. The largest single branch is 
clerical. Stenographers and typewriters are 
next in number. The government also needs 
persons trained in all the mechanic arts and in 
all the scientific professions, including medi- 
cine, teaching, applied chemistry and physics, 
pharmacy, various kinds of engineering, sur- 
veying, topography, agriculture, horticulture, 
geology, entomology, botany, forestry, biology, 
statistical sociology and political economy, nav- 
igation and seamanship. 





VALUE OF STENOGRAPHY 





service because they are not fit for any 

particular business constitute the largest | 
number of the applicants who are rejected. 
They seek the general clerical positions, and are 
merely looking for some work to sustain them 
until something better turns up. In examination 
they rarely get much more than the passing 
mark. But the applicant who has made himself 
an expert in his work can easily get an appoint- 
ment. Since I have been at all familiar with 


"Teri who seek to enter the government 





~ f= The Census Bureau, if properly manned, 
re should include those who are trained in the 
competent, rapid stenographer has | science of economies, of sociology, of statis- 
had no trouble whatever in getting | tics and of .ethnology, and in history and its 
a good government position. The | philosophy. 
truth is that the Civil Service Com- | I shall merely mention the technical know]- 
mission cannot supply the needed | edge that is needed in the customs department 
number of expert stenographers. | of the Treasury—the knowledge of manufac- 
If I were a young man with a college edu- | turing and of classifying all sorts of imports 
cation, and if I had no leaning toward any and exports; the technical knowledge of me- 
particular profession, but did have a taste for | | chanical engineering and of shipbuilding and 
government work, I would learn thoroughly | | navigation needed in the Bureau of Naviga- 
stenography and typewriting. Then I would | tion; the knowledge of seamanship required in 





apply for a position in the civil service of| the revenue marine, and the general mental 


the government, confident that I would be) 


appointed to a good position. 
CORTELYOU AND SHUSTER 

















ters from dictation, indexing and filing 

and copying routine matter—would be 
nothing more than an apprenticeship. It would 
familiarize me with governmental methods of 
doing business, and teach.me a loyalty to the 
government. 

If I had got full value from my college 
education and my special training in stenog- 
raphy, I should have acquired a fund of general 
information and an efficiency in my work that 
would make my superior anxious to give me a 
more important and responsible place. The fact 
that I had a general or college education might 
seem for the time to be an unnecessary adjunct, 
but as I gained the confidence of my chief it 
would make him more and more dependent 
upon me and my judgment. I do not mean to 
say that a college education is necessary. A 
high-school education, an alert mind and an 
appreciation of what is going on in the world 
about you will serve ; but the wider your mental 
discipline and general education, the better. 

Many men who have begun their careers in 
the manner I have described have achieved 
success. George B. Cortelyou began as a ste- 
nographer in the government service; he 
worked his way up through the post office, 


Te routine work — taking routine let- 


became secretary to the President, then Secre- | 


tary of Commerce and Labor, then Postmaster- 
General, and finally Secretary of the Treasury. 
W. Morgan Shuster, who entered the govern- 


ment service in Washington as a stenographer, | 


training and education needed in performing 
the duties in the financial and monetary bu- 
reaus. Chemists, teachers, pharmacists, print- 
ers, press feeders, mechanical engineers, civil 
engineers, examiners in the Patent Office, en- 
gravers, fish culturists, experts in the Bureau 
of Standards, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and in the Lighthouse Service, veterinarians 
and a host of other experts all form a part of 
the government. 

Frank H. Hitchcock, a graduate of Harvard 
University, began in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in a subordinate place, to fill which he 
was obliged to pass an examination in one of 
the branches of biological study. From that 
department he came by transfers into the Post 
Office Department, and was gradually pro- 
moted until he became Postmaster-General. 


NOT WEALTH BUT HAPPINESS 








DO not wish, however, to indicate to young 

men that the civil service is an ordinary 

avenue to Cabinet positions; it is not. 
Indeed, the man who thinks of entering gov- 
ernment service should realize that in the 
ordinary course of events it will impose certain 
limitations on his career. The limitations are 
not unlike those that usually accompany the 
life of the teacher or of the clergyman. 

There is no opportunity to amass a large 
fortune. The man who enters the civil service, 
therefore, must realize that happiness does not 
come only with wealth. On the other hand, 
| the government ought to give him, through 
| the system of pensions and enforced insurance 
of which I have spoken, the calm security that 
comes with knowing that in his old age he 





was sent to Cuba when it was necessary to | will not be left in penury. I believe that that 
organize a government there; he became as- | system of pensions will be adopted during the 
sistant collector of customs in Cuba, and was | next generation, and that therefore its absence 


then sent to be collector of customs in the) 
Philippines; he was subsequently appointed 
a member of the Philippine Commission and 
minister of education in that government. 

A knowledge of stenography and typewriting 
is useful in any professional or governmental 
eareer. When the Pitman system was invented, 
my father, who was then a practicing lawyer, 
made himself familiar with it. He used it to 
great advantage in his practice and later, when 
he became a judge and a Cabinet officer. I 
have often regretted that I did not take time 


in my youth, or in my early professional life, | 
to possess myself of that instrument for short- | 
ening work and for making valuable memo- | 
randa, which, because of the tedium of writing | 


now ought not to turn aside anyone who is 
otherwise satisfied with the prospects that a 
career in the government civil service offers. 
The man who enters certain departments of 
the government has opportunities for doing 
real benefit to mankind. The discovery of the 
transmission of the yellow-fever germ by mos- 
quitoes and of a similar transmission of the 
malarial germ, made by Dr. Walter Reed and 
Dr. Lazear and Gen. Gorgas of the medical 
corps of the army; the successful investiga- 
tions into the hookworm disease and its cure 
by an officer of the Public Health Service ; the 
investigations into bubonic and pneumonic 
plague, into the cure of cholera by inoculation 
of lymph, into beriberi and amebiec dysentery 





in longhand, you usually do not make at all. by Dr. Strong and his assistants of the bureau 
Not all government positions concern merely | of science of the Philippine government are 


routine matters and the discharge of monot- | 
onous duties. The Agricultural Department is | 


devoted to research, to publishing information | 


| only a few instances of the progress that has 
| been made in the useful sciences. 
I speak with considerable knowledge of what 





the civil service of the national government, a 


that will help the farmer, and toencouraging a career in the government civil service offers, 
agriculture. Many of the positions offer an | for during the eleven years that I have spent 
opportunity not only for investigating scien- | in Washington in the government and the four 
tifie discoveries but also for presenting them | years in the Philippines I have come into 
for practical use in simple, understandable fairly close touch with the men and women 
language. That work needs a disciplined mind | who form the service. In the Philippines we 
and a gift for lucid and forcible writing. had a good example of what proper service and 
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proper rewards in government work may be. 
We began to build our civil service there in 


discouraging circumstances. We had to take 
pretty much anyone whom we could get. Many 
of our staff had been volunteers in the army, 
and among them were adventurers, men with 
bad habits and men without principle; those 
we had to weed out in the course of an exigent 
period of government birth. Our civil servants 
had to learn the Spanish language; they had 
to become familiar with Philippine institutions 
and Philippine character. The government was 
on trial, and the men were under a just method 
of rewards and reductions and removals. At 
the close of the last administration we had 
gathered together in the Philippines as fine a 
body of civil servants as any European govern- 
ment engaged in colonial work could boast of. 
There was a fine spirit in our departments and 
bureaus; there was admirable teamwork, and 
a personal wish on the part of each employee 
to get effective results and so vindicate the 
existence of the government. It was inspiring 
to work in such an atmosphere. 

In Washington, behind the President, behind 
the Cabinet officers, behind the chiefs of bu- 
reaus and in a measure independent of them 
all, is an entity, a governmental structure that 
does not change with each administration, but 
that remains with a continuity preserved since 
the days when Alexander Hamilton organized 
the departments under Washington’s presi- 
dency. The chief clerks, the chiefs of divisions 
and the assistant chiefs of bureaus are generally 
permanent classified civil service employees. 
They have served for decades, they have be- 
come intimately familiar with the workings of 


the government in their respective depart- 
ments. The law, the regulations and their his- 
tory they have at their fingers’ ends. By habit 
of mind and natural loyalty they come to regard 
themselves as the government and to be jealous 
of any attempt that seems to deprive the gov- 
ernment of its rights. They become most con- 
servative and sometimes too rigid in enforcing 
the law. They are a little too partisan in re- 
jecting claims made against the government by 


their admirable qualities. 

The President may leave the capital and go 
to the seashore, the Cabinet officers may spend 
their vacations miles away from Washington ; 
but the Federal government lives, and its 
arteries and veins and nervous system continue 
to perform their functions. 

The men and women in the government civil 
service lead a quiet, modest but pleasant life in 
Washington. They can give to their children 
the opportunities for education and self-culti- 
vation that Washington offers in such abun- 
dance. They play their useful parts without the 
temptations of public acclamation or political 
ambition. They are content with knowing that 
they are doing their duty toa great government 
and doing it well. They are gratified from 
time to time by the complete dependence upon 
them that the political heads of their depart- 
ments and bureaus must have in deciding 
important questions. Usually their careers are 
not brilliant, but I think that they are more 
likely than most other careers to bring a con- 
tented old age, cheered by the consciousness of 
having lived a useful life and of having well 





performed an important public duty. 


TOMS NEW PARTNER 
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T is no wonder that Tom Rooker 
] was proud of himself. He was 

making a real stir in the 
courthouse. There were men who 
said that he talked like an old law- 
yer. And Tom was only twenty- 
four ! 

‘Beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the young fellow carried a clear 
head on his shoulders, and he was 
going to have a great many things 
his own way in the world of law. 
He was not exactly eloquent, but 
his arguments were forcible and to 
the point, and he could cite cases 
without end. 

A number of other people were 
proud of him, too. His mother was 
tremendously proud of him, and 
there was a girl with the bluest 
eyes and the loveliest hair who was 
immeasurably proud of him; but 
the two people in the world who 
were the very proudest of Tom 
were the two old lawyers in whose 
office the boy had been drilled in 
the law. Each of the two old law- 
yers took to himself the credit of 
shaping Tom’s legal mind and of 
placing him upon the highroad 
to success. 

‘*T piled the work on him at 
a tremendous rate, surely,’’ said 
Mr. Higgleson, the little old law- 
yer. ‘‘I wanted to see how much 
he could stand, and, by George! 
he stood it all. I allowed him to 
write my papers in his own way, 
and as a consequence he writes 
as fine a paper as a mature attorney—almost, 
I may say, as good a paper as I write myself. ’’ 

“It has given me infinite pleasure,’’ said 
Mr. Murphree, the tali old lawyer, smiling 
complacently, ‘‘to help bring before the public 
a boy like Tom Rooker. Yes, sir, I have per- 
mitted that young man to plead in the courts 
when I would have had another student still 
reading his Blackstone. I ran risks, no doubt | 
of it, but I ran them with my eyes open.’’ 

The outside world, lawyers and everyone | 


deserving claimants; but those are defects of | 





have a young partner, and most certainly they 
ought to have the latest and best law books 
in their joint library. ‘‘And green carpet, it 
looks so well in an office,’’ said the girl, ‘‘and 
very comfortable chairs. Comfortable chairs 
make such a pleasant impression. And you’ll 
get a new desk, of course, Tom?’”’ 

‘*T am looking at catalogues,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I 
intend to get my desk in New York.’’ 

The girl clasped her hands. ‘‘I am sorry only 
about one thing, Tom.’’ 

‘*You mean the stove?’’ cried Tom. 
offices are to be heated by steam.’’ 

In her enthusiasm over steam heat, the girl 
almost forgot that one thing about which she 
was sorry. 

‘*Well,’’ said Tom, in a glow, ‘*you see that 
everything is right? Only I haven’t got the 
partner yet.’’ 

‘*T am sorry for those two old lawyers, ’’ said 
the girl. 

‘*Oh-h!’’ said Tom. 

The truth is that no one in the whole world 
was sorrier for the two old lawyers than Tom 
was himself. He had not expected the sorrow 
to grow; he had thought that he should get 
used to it; but he did not. 

One day Mr. Higgleson called Tom into 
the little private back office, and, looking at 
him in that affectionate way of his, said, 
‘*Tom, I’ve been thinking over what you 
said to us, about your plan, you know, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that you are 
right. You are almost always right, Tom. 
You need new, bright offices, and you’ll get 
them uptown. You need an up-to-date library, 
and it isn’t here.’’ His voice sank, and he 
went on: ‘‘I know that there have been 
some things here, besides the dingy old office 
rooms, that must have been exceedingly trying 
to a high-spirited young man like yourself. 
You have shown yourself an able lawyer; 

you have talked in the courts like a lawyer 
of experience—everyone says so; and yet you 
have been treated like a boy.’’ 


‘“The 
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Mr. Higgleson got down to the office, Mr. 
Murphree had a talk with Tom. 

‘*So, Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘you- have fully de- 
cided to set up in new offices and with a new 
partner? That’s right. Have you chosen your 
new partner yet?’’ 

Although it was only nine o’clock, Tom 
looked nervously round before he answered 
that he had not—yet. 

‘*Very good,’’ said the tall old lawyer. He 
cleared his throat, assiduously read his mem- 
oranda, and then said, ‘‘I’ve been considering 
the matter from all points of view, and I say 
again that you are right. You have had just a 
little bit too much of other people’s work here 
in these offices. I don’t like to lay blame upon 
a man who is absent, but Mr. Higgleson is 
peculiar, and, although he means well, he has 


| exacted too much of you when he let you write 


all his papers. Now, it’s a good thing to send 
a boy into the courts, but it’s another thing to 
make him write a lot of dull legal papers. 

‘*T have always entertained kind feelings 
toward Mr. Higgleson, but he has no earthly 
use for me. Therefore, I am going to make this 
proposal to you: I will be your new partner. 
We’ll have the finest suite of offices to be found 
in the town. You see, Tom, I’m not as young 
as I once was, though I’m not as old as Hig- 
gleson by any manner of means, and I need 
you for my court work.’’ ; 

The tall old lawyer patted Tom on the head. 


‘*You will think that matter over, Tom?’’ he 


said, with a little tremble in his voice that 
sounded as if after all he were perhaps as old 
as Mr. Higgleson. 

‘*T’]] think it over, Mr. Murphree,’ said 
Tom. 

‘‘And meanwhile, Tom,’’ said Mr. Mur- 
phree, ‘‘you won’t go running round town, 
looking for another young fellow like yourself? 
You won’t find him; he doesn’t exist. You 
need an older head to go with yours; young 
fellows require ballast. When you have thought 


| the matter over, you will let me know?”’ 


“*T will let you know, Mr. Mur- 
phree,’’ said ‘Tom. 





,t! Mi aT 
| i i 


“WE'VE BEEN TOGETHER FOR A LONG TIME. IF WE EVER 
SEPARATE, WE'LL MISS THE ONE THAT ISN'T WITH US" 


rumpled his yellow hair and felt miserable. In 
imagination the little old lawyer was looking 
up at him, smiling, with his hands on his 
shoulders ; the little old lawyer had such very 
affectionate ways! And then the tall old lawyer 
was shaking him by the hand long and hard, 
and laughing in his pleasant manner. The tall 





| 


| old lawyer had love in his eyes, and Tom 


wished that he had not. 
‘*Yes, it’s hard to break any kind of ties,’’ 
Tom growled, ‘‘but when it’s got to be it’s 


else, declared that Tom had done a wise thing | got to be, and I might as well tell them what 
when he offered himself as a student in the | I mean to do!’’ 

office of Mr. Higgleson and Mr. Murphree. | They were astonished when Tom fully ex- 
-‘*And though,’ people said, ‘‘Tom didn’t go | plained his intention to them; he told them 


in with the understanding that he was to do 
all the work of the firm, by doing all the work | 
he has mastered the law quicker than he 
otherwise could possibly have done.’’ 

As Tom thought over the favorable deci- | 
sions that he had won, he told himself a great 
many flattering things. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he said, 
‘*you’re a fool if you settle yourself in this 
musty old set of offices and continue to do all 


the work of the firm. You want to get up the | 


ladder rapidly, that’s what you want. You | 


want to be up-to-date. You need a good | 


library, and you’ve got to have it. You can go 
in with another young fellow, go halves with 
him in the expenses, move uptown into light 
offices, and the two of you push ahead. You 
can’t possibly move along briskly with two 
very old gentlemen dragging you back.’’ 
After he had told himself all that, Tom 


everything except that the new partner was to 
| be young. They had thought that he was well 
situated where he was. But after the boy had 
| gone out of the office, with his hat tilted back, 
showing the yellow locks across his forehead, 
the two old gentlemen each seriously consid- 
| ered the matter, and each arrived at a similar 
| conclusion ; namely, that he could not possibly 
| get along without the boy. 

Tom’s mother said that of course Tom was 
right ; her boy knew his own business ; but she 
added that she did feel sorry for the two old 
lawyers who had always been so kind to him. 

The girl with the lovely hair showed her 
dimples and her blue eyes grew larger and 
brighter as Tom unfolded his plans. The plans 
seemed so gigantic, and it was such a little time 
ago that some people had taken Tom for ‘‘the 
office boy’’! Certainly, she said, he ought to 








He nodded toward the outer office. ‘‘I am 
sure that Murphree didn’t mean anything by 
it; it is just his manner, and he’s getting old. 
I understand exactly why you are going to 
leave, and I feel proud of you, Tom, that you 
told us in such a way that Murphree never 
guessed. I have known for a long time that 
the three of us couldn’t remain much longer 
together. Now, though Murphree thinks a 
great deal of you,—loves you like a son, I may 
say,—he thinks literally nothing of me. Why, 
he has sent you off to the courthouse to plead 
a case that he couldn’t plead himself, and then 
jumps on me for giving you papers to write, 
and declares that I must think you have the 
strength of a horse! 

‘“*T have a little plan, too, Tom. It would 
take considerable time for you to find a 
partner willing to share the expenses of a 
first-class set of offices. I am ready to be 
that other partner, Tom. I am willing to go 
more than halves, Tom. We will go uptown 
together !’” 

He stood up and put his hands on Tom’s 
shoulders; his weak little eyes peered hard 
into the young face. There was just a faint 
glimpse of fear and doubt in the eyes, but the 
wrinkled face was lighted by that smiling 
mouth. 

Tom laughed bashfully. 

‘*You want to think it over, Tom?’’ 

Tom nodded, and then said briskly that he 
had business over at the courthouse. 

Early the next morning, fully an hour before 








One day after that the two old 
lawyers and Tom were all busy 
over a special piece of work. It 
was interesting; and when they 
were through they shook hands all 
round by way of congratulating 
one another. Then it was that Mr. 
Murphree said, ‘‘ Changes must 
come in the natural course of 
things, but, ’pon my soul, I wish 
that we three could stick together.’’ 

Then another day the three 
worked on another case with sim- 
ilar results and no argumentative 
discourse, and this time it was old 
Mr. Higgleson who said, ‘‘We’ve 
been together for a long time. If 
we ever separate, we’ll miss the 
one that isn’t with us.’’ 

Everyone knew that Tom was 
to move; indeed, as soon as he 
had rented his offices, almost every- 
one sought them out and, viewing 
them, declared that young Rooker 
surely had a clear head on his 
shoulders. When his mother saw 
them she felt sorrier than ever for 
the two old lawyers left behind, 
and when the girl with the blue 
eyes saw them she would not even 
ask Tom the name of the new 
partner. 

A few people standing outside 
the courthouse saw Tom on the day 
that he moved. He was carrying a 
pile of books that reached from his 
arm, held low, to his chin, held 
high. Old Mr. Murphree accom- 
panied him. People said that the 
tall old lawyer loved Tom so dearly that he 
could not even let the boy run away by himself; 
but they wondered a little at Mr. Murphree’s 
happy expression. 

The happy expression was only momentary, 
for. a cloud came over his face. ‘‘Tom,’’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘it seems kind of mean 
sneaking off like this from Mr. Higgleson, 
before he comes down to the office. I wish 
matters had been different, my boy, and that 
you hadn’t objected to taking him along.’’ 

Tom’s face remained happy. He was think- 
ing of another voice that had said to him the 
night before, ‘‘I feel like pleading with you, 
Tom, in behalf of Murphree. He’s old, and he 
leans upon you, and he loves you like a son. 
Perhaps, after we’re up there a bit you’ll find 
out that you can make room for him; it won’t 
be for long. I’m afraid I won’t be able to look 
Murphree in the eyes the next time we meet.’’ 

The broad-shouldered young fellow and the 
tall old gentleman walked up the steps leading 
to the finest suite of offices in the town, and 
with the toe of his boot Tom pushed the open 
door farther open. Mr. Murphree stepped in 
and surveyed the place. There were three 
desks, arranged as the three desks in the old 
building had been arranged ; and there at the 
front desk was Mr. Higgleson, at work at nine 
o’clock for possibly the first time in his life. 

Mr. Higgleson had looked up from his desk 
and was staring hard at Mr. Murphree. He, 
too, had wondered about the three desks. 

The two old lawyers simultaneously grasped 














the situation—at least that part of it which | equity—todecide—which one was the new— 
meant that the three were to continue to- | partner, ”? he said later to the girl with the 


gether. They rushed into each other’s arms | 


and almost sobbed, while Tom, standing off 


a little, still held the pile of law books that | 
reached from his arm, held low, to his chin, | 


held high. 


blue eyes. 

‘*Court of equity, indeed!’’ whispered the 
girl, whose dimples had not disappeared since 
Tom told her of his arrangement. ‘‘I am 


| sure it would be a case for the Supreme Court 
‘It certainly — would—take—a court of — | 


of the United States !’’ 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
By Frank Lillie Pollock 


In Bight Chapters ¥ 


‘We AT? A dia- a 
mond? ’’ shouted 
Ellis, as Tom held up the glittering 


stone. ‘‘Quartz erystal,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘but 
as clear and brilliant a specimen as ever I 
saw. Look! It must be nearly an inch across. 
Very likely there are more here. ’’ 

They hastily tied Peter to a tree, and began 
to search the wet gravel. Tom presently found 
another smaller crystal; but although they 
hunted for a whole hour, they failed to find 
any more. Their discovery greatly stimulated 
them, however, and they camped on the spot, 
with the intention of going over the stream 
thoroughly the next morning. 

There were fish in the ‘‘branch,’’ as Tom 
called the creek, and they had trout rolled in 
corn meal for supper and again for breakfast. 
As a matter of fact they were almost too im- 
patient to eat in the morning. They had no 
sooner swallowed their breakfast than they 
rushed down to the stream. 

Up and down the ‘‘branch’’ they worked, 
shoveling and raking over the gravel, but they 
turned up only two medium-sized quartz crys- 
tals and several pieces of agate. It was a dis- 
appointing yield, especially to Ellis, who was 
expecting a great haul. 

At noon they stopped work only long enough 
to eat a cold luncheon, and then went back to 
their task ; but they found nothing more until 
late in the afternoon, when Tom picked up a 
tiny stone that he believed to be a ruby. It 
was too small to be of much value, but he put 
it carefully away. A little later Ellis found a 
small, beautifully colored amethyst. 

‘*What’s the difference between quartz crys- 
tal and amethyst?’’ he asked, as they pawed 
over the gravel. 

‘*Nothing except the color,’’ returned Tom. 
‘“They’re both six-sided crystals of quartz, but 
the colored stones have been stained by metallic 
oxides. Agate and jasper, of course, aren’t real 
’ erystals at all, and rubies are in another class. ’’ 

By the end of that day they had examined 
the creek pretty thoroughly for nearly a mile 
upstream and down, and so they moved camp 
about three miles farther on; but the new field 
did not yield them much. After a day of hard 
work they had collected only a few pieces of 
jasper and chalcedony, which would be of little 
use for the railway map. 

Disappointed, they broke camp the next 
morning and struck off to the southwest again. 
Early in the afternoon they came unexpectedly 
upon a mountaineer’s log cabin. The owner 
greeted them warmly. He gave them a fresh 
supply of corn bread, with a few eggs and 
sweet potatoes; but he would take no payment 
for them. 

‘*We-uns don’t run no store,’’ he said. 
**You-all is shore welcome. ’’ 

He had no crystals to sell, but he said that 
some weeks before he had sold a few in Dixon. 
Crystals were becoming scarce in that region, 
he thought. 

The boys talked with him for an hour or so, 
and then started on. Travel was hard and slow 
that afternoon, for the mountain slope down 
which they were making their way was densely 
overgrown with scrub oak. 

It had been a hot day, and a close, sultry 
night followed it. For the first time mosquitoes 
were troublesome in camp. Even early the next 
morning the air was close and stifling. 

‘*Going to be a scorcher; sure to breed a 
thunderstorm before night,’’ Tom said. 

After loading the mule they started down 
the mountain side. In the valley a small stream 
flowed sluggishly through a belt of marsh. 

Finding no erystal-bearing gravel there, they 
began to work their way across another ridge. 

There was not a breath 
of wind. The sky looked 
dark and murky, and in 
the middle of the afternoon 
white masses of cloud began 
to rise swiftly in the south. 
‘*Thunder points !’? Tom 






Chapter Two 4 


exclaimed. ‘‘I was sure we’d 
get it. It’s likely to be a 
stunner, and I’ll admit right now I shouldn’t 
mind finding some good shelter. ’’ 

As they moved on they kept a sharp lookout 
for a place that would offer some protection 
from the storm. They cast frequent appre- 
hensive glances upward at the rising thunder- 
clouds, which were rapidly growing darker 
and denser. 

‘*Look there! A house!’’ cried Ellis sud- 
denly, as they topped a bare ridge. 

More than a mile away, in a small clearing 
on the mountain side, stood a log cabin. 

‘*We’ll make for it!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘We ought 
to get there before the storm hits us.’’ 

A deep growl! of thunder from the south 
warned them to hurry. Down the slope they 
ran, making straight for the hut and urging 
the white mule to his best speed, but they were 
still half a mile from the shelter when the 
sunlight was blotted out by the storm clouds. 
At the same time the thunder crashed sharply 
overhead, ,and sent rolling echoes through the 
hills. 

‘* Hurry, or we’ll never make it!’’ Ellis 
shouted. 

The southern sky had turned a livid bronze. 
A vivid blaze seemed suddenly to touch the 
very mountain top above them, and the thunder 
crashed deafeningly. ‘Tom felt the gun barrel 
tingle sharply in his hand. There was another 
terrific clap of thunder, and then the rain came, 
at first in big drops, and then in a deluge. 

As they rushed blindly on, Tom saw the 
cabin loom dimly through the sheets of rain; 
it was not a hundred yards away. Its doors 
and windows stood wide and black, but no 
matter—it was shelter. Tearing their way 
through the jungle of blackberry bushes that 
surrounded the shack, and dragging. the snort- 
ing and kicking Peter after them, the boys 
covered the remaining distance and plunged, 
mule and all, through the ruined doorway. 

For a minute lumps of ice as large as mar- 
bles volleyed on the roof. The sky flamed with 
lightning ; there was a splitting crash of thun- 
der, and then the rain poured down like a 
cloudburst. 

‘* Just —in—time!’’ panted Ellis, as he 
mopped his streaming face. 

For ten or fifteen minutes the lightning and 
thunder flashed and roared. Then the storm 
seemed to move on to the north; the claps of 
thunder became less violent, but the rain con- 
tinued to fall heavily. 

The old cabin proved to be only a partial 
shelter. Rain came through the roof, at first in 
dribbles and then in streams; the boys had to 
move from place to place to keep dry. 

The shack had evidently been deserted for 
years. Most of the chinking between the logs 
had fallen out; the stone chimney was crum- 
bling. Outside, the blackberry bushes clustered 
up close to the house, and among them two or 
three half-dead peach trees struggled hard to 
preserve the memory of man. 

‘*Looks as if it might rain all the rest of the 
day,’’ remarked Ellis, peering disconsolately 
from the door. 

‘*We’re lucky to be in a half-dry camp for 
to-night, then.’’ 

A rain-swollen creek roared like a torrent 
from a ravine a few hundred yards away. 
When it became certain that they should have 
to stay in the cabin for the night, Ellis went 
down to the stream for a kettle of water. 

Then, since he was as wet as he could possi- 
bly be, he went out and gathered a panful of 
berries. 

Tom had lighted a fire in the ruined fire- 
place, and the blaze made the old shanty look 
more cheerful in the gathering darkness. When 
they had tethered Peter in an open space out- 
side they prepared supper. After the meal they 
sat for a long time chatting and listening to 
the steady patter of rain on the roof. 

In the middle of the night Tom woke with 










|a start from a sound sleep. He did not know 


what had disturbed him, but he 
saw his cousin, too, sitting up 
beside him. 


‘*§-sh!’? Ellis whispered. 


4 


2 eee ta: Ee ‘* Something’s moving in the 


bushes outside !’’ 

‘‘Only Peter, I reckon,’’ said 
Tom. 

The rain had stopped, and 
faint moonlight shone through 
the doorway ; in the stillness the 
boys heard something moving 
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ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


A MOMENT LATER ELLIS BROKE OUT FROM THE SHRUBBERY; HIS FACE 
WAS CRIMSON WITH RUNNING AND EXCITEMENT 


Ellis seized the shotgun and tiptoed toward the 
door. Tom groped about in the ‘‘duffel,’’ found 
the electric flash lamp and followed Ellis. 

Ellis was creeping cautiously through the 
bushes. Tom had almost reached him, when 
with a frightened squeak a small black animal, 
which Tom recognized as a bear cub, bolted 
from under their feet into the cover. With a 
snarling grunt, a dusky black figure instantly 
reared upright among the bushes ten feet away. 

‘*Ton’t shoot, Ellis!’’? cried Tom, remem- 
bering that the gun was loaded only with small 
shot for rabbits. He flashed the light on the 
animal’s face. In the vivid glare they could 
see the little piggish eyes, and the teeth stained 
red with berries. The bear would probably 
have fled, but Ellis, out of sheer nervousness, 
pulled the trigger of the gun. 

He had not taken aim, but some of the shot 
must have stung the bear, for, with a savage 
snarl, she plunged toward the boys. Ellis let 
off the other barrel wildly, dropped the gun 
and bolted for the cabin. Tom dived aside just 
in time to avoid the bear’s rush, stumbled 
headlong into the bushes, scrambled to his feet 
again and ran blindly on. The next moment 
he saw something white ahead, and plunged 
into the little cleared space where Peter was 
prancing in terror at the end of his picket rope. 

Before Tom could collect himself, the bear 
rushed out from the berry thickets and almost 
collided with the mule. Things happened then 
so quickly that Tom could not see which was 
the aggressor. He saw the lightning-like rip 
of the bear’s claws across Peter’s flank and 
heard the mule squeal. The next instant Peter 
kicked viciously. There was a dull thud, and 
the bear staggered back ; but she instantly re- 
covered herself and leaped forward again. 

As she came on, Peter humped himself and 
lashed out with both heels. Over and over the 
bear went rolling; but she seemed to rebound 
like a rubber ball, and with a muffled roar of 
fury and a gleam of white teeth she returned 
to the charge. 

‘*Hurrah! Go for her, Peter !’? Tom shouted. 

Peter had been a fighter in his youth, and 
needed no encouragement now; but the bear 





was a fighter, too, and she dodged the mule’s 
hoofs with great nimbleness. Tom saw her 
swing her terrible paw, and thought that Peter 
was doomed. And indeed, if Peter had not 
wheeled, the blow probably would have killed 
him. As it was, he caught it on his shoulder, 
and, blood showed black in the moonlight. 
Then he let go again with both heels. 

The kick seemed to catch the bear fairly on 
the head. Over she went again, and this time 
did not spring up instantly. Peter would have 
rushed after her, but his rope brought him up 
short. The bear had had enough. Just as Ellis 
came hurrying back with the gun she got to 
her feet and plunged into the thickets. 

‘* What’s happened? Where’s the bear? ’’ 
cried Ellis. 





‘*Knocked out! Peter did her up. Good old | 





in the berry bushes. Leaping up noiselessly, | Pete!?? Tom exclaimed, and, full of pity and 


| admiration, started toward the mule. 

But Peter was wildly excited and would let 
/no one come near him. He was bleeding in 
| several places, but for the present the boys had 
to let his wounds alone. They went back to 
the cabin and relighted the fire. 

‘These midnight adventures are too much 
for an empty stomach,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Grub’s 
what we need.’’ 

So they made coffee and boiled four eggs; 
but even after that refreshment it was a long 
time before they could so much as try to go to 
sleep again. 

The next morning Peter’s excitement had 
subsided, and he let the boys examine his 
wounds. They consisted of half a dozen claw 
gashes, two or three of which were deep, but 
they had ceased to bleed and did-not seem 
dangerous. The boys washed the wounds care- 
fully and afterwards applied carbolated vase- 
line. They knew that in that pure air the 
wounds would heal promptly. 

‘*Going to prospect for jewels round here?’’ 
Ellis asked, after breakfast. 

‘*'The creeks will all be swollen deep,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘I think most of the gravel will 
be covered with mud and water, and we’d 
only waste time. Suppose we strike out west 

in.’’ 

‘*Not till after dinner. Let’s loaf this morn- 
ing, and hit the trail in the afternoon. ’’ 

In fact they both felt rather tired after the 
night’s excitement, and so that morning they 
rested and slept. In the afternoon they loaded 
Peter and made another start toward the south- 
west. The creeks were already subsiding ; after 
five miles of travel the boys found the streams 
again of normal size. Evidently the storm had 
affected only a narrow strip of the region. At 
four o’clock they camped beside a stream that 
promised to contain fish if not crystals. 

Trout proved to be plentiful, and Ellis shot 
a rabbit and two gray squirrels, so that there 
was more variety than usual in their meal 
that night. Mindful of their late adventure, 
they loaded the gun with buckshot, and laid it 
handy by them before they crawled into the 
tent; but the night passed without any alarms. 

The next morning they explored the creek 
bed, which contained at least plenty of gravel. 
Tom went upstream and his cousin went down. 
For nearly an hour Tom found nothing of 
value. Then he came upon a fine rock crystal, 
and soon afterwards he found a small purple 
amethyst. 

Delighted with his find, he was intently 
searching among the pebbles, when he heard 
the sound of running feet. A moment later 
Ellis broke out from the shrubbery ; his face 
was crimson with running and excitement ; he 
carried his hat in one hand and held his other 
hand tight clenched. 

‘*‘What is it??? Tom called in alarm. 

‘*Gold!’’? shouted his cousin, racing up and 
waving his closed hand. ‘‘ Look here! Gold!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Oh, many-weathered March! 
A bitter while 

He storms and roars ; but 
when a bluebird trills, 

Disarmed, our tyrant smiles 
a tender smile, 


And makes his exit, crowned 
with daffodils. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


RASP the nettie boldly; hard tings are 
easier done than dreaded. 


To find in Life a richer Zest 

Like Good Things well, but Fine Things best. 

O not think that you can approach a man’s 
heart by treading on his toes. 


EANS have been high for some time. Now 
catchup, the usual concomitant, has over- 
taken them. Hence the name. 
T is rare nowadays to find a vessel loaded 
with such a harmonious and altogether 
fitting cargo as that which the Sardinian re- 
cently took into Boston. It consisted of rum 
and tombstones. 


HOSE who have been trying to sell the 

new half dollars at a premium received a 
sudden setback when the Treasury Depart- 
ment authorized the statement that 2,330,000 
of the coins were struck off during the closing 
weeks of 1916. 


T was a characteristically French inspiration 

to have a Salon des Poilus in’ Paris. The 
exhibition contained more than three thousand 
poster designs that soldiers at the front sub- 
mitted in competition for prizes. The highest 
award went to a drawing of a poilu sitting 
in a trench carving a figure of Victory. 


HE campaign against the rats that infest 

the wharves and wholesale districts of our 
large coast cities deserves the support of all 
good citizens. Some of the newspapers seem 
disposed to make a joke of it, but there is 
nothing funny in the enormous waste of food, 
the loss by fire or the menace of bubonic 
plague that the rats are responsible for. 

HAT name shall be given to the islands 
hitherto known as the Danish West 

Indies? The old name is, of course, no longer 
fitting, since the islands now belong to the 
United States. As they have already been, at 
one time or another, the Spanish, the French, 
the Dutch, the English and the Danish West 
Indies, according to ownership, the obvious 
title now would be the American West Indies ; 
but a member of Congress has introduced a 
resolution that they be called the Dewey Is- 
lands. Others have suggested that they be 
called the Columbian Islands, and still others 
‘that they be named in honor of Monroe or 
Seward. 

OSTA RICA has had the unique distinc- 

tion among Central American republics of 
going more than thirty years without a revo- 
lution. The recent overturn breaks the spell, 
but not, it is to be hoped, with the result that 
followed the rising against Diaz in Mexico. 
The revolution in Costa Rica was bloodless, 
and order seems to have been preserved. The 
country is somewhat smaller than Maine and 
rather less densely populated. Just about one 
half of its foreign trade is with this country, 
which takes almost all of its bananas. Nearly 
all of its coffee, on the other hand, goes to 
Great Britain. Those two products constitute 
the bulk of its exports. 

HE editors of The Companion are happy 

to acknowledge the receipt of an invitation 
from the town officials, the trustees of Cushing 
Academy and the directors of the Watatie Club 
of Ashburnham, Massachusetts, to be present 
in the year 2015 at the opening of the corner- 
stone box, and there to meet the President of 
the United States and the chief officials of Mas- 
sachusetts. Having no previous engagement, 
and being interested in the fact that the corner 
stone contains a copy of The Companion, we 
have accepted the invitation. When the time 
comes, our ‘‘memory tickler’’ filing system will 
remind us automatically of the affair, and we 











shall go. It is a pleasure to see the permanence 
of The Companion and our own expectation 
of literary life so gracefully recognized. 


ee 


‘BREAKING WITH GERMANY 


VENTS follow one another so rapidly in 
E these times that what was news yester- 
day is history to-day, and we must be 
ready at all times to expect a kaleidoscopic 
change in the situation. By the time this issue 
of The Companion is in the hands of its read- 
ers almost anything may have happened in 
international relations, but at the moment of 
writing we know only the portentous prelimi- 
naries of events that may determine the future. 
Germany and its allies announce that they 
have closed every approach to the British Isles 
and to France. Any ship of any nation found 
within that arbitrarily prohibited area will be 
sunk, although one American ship a week was 
to have been permitted to sail between New 
York and Falmouth—under conditions that it 
would have been humiliating for this country 
to accept. The President resented the change 
of policy and the increased hardships that it 
inflicts upon this nation, and showed his re- 
sentment and that of the American people by 
severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 

What will result? There may be instances in 
history wherein such a breach of relations was 
not followed by war; but if so, they are very 
few. In the present situation there will be no 
declaration of war by the United States unless 
and until the new German policy results in 
the destruction of American lives or in other 
encroachment upon our rights; but inasmuch 
as Germany cannot enforce that policy without 
the gravest risk of committing some such 
offense, we can hardly hope that peace can long 
be preserved. Although it was suggested that 
we appeal to Germany to modify its resolution 
in view of the fact that failure to modify it 
would probably add another country to the 
list of its enemies, Germany anticipated the 
suggestion and repelled it. 

Outside the territory of the Teutonic Powers 
the action of the President has been received 
with approval, not merely in the communities 
of the Entente Allies but in all the countries 
of Latin America. Here at home the expres- 
sions of relief have been almost as significant 
as the expressions of approval. It is true that 
the American people have felt some annoyance 
owing to the action of Great Britain in super- 
vising and restricting trade on the Atlantic, 
but it has been as nothing compared with their 
indignation at the German methods of warfare: 
the violation and ravaging of Belgium, the 
sinking of the Lusitania and other passenger 
ships, the war against women and children in 
the Zeppelin raids, and the enslavement of 
Belgians. 

There is, of course, a small minority that 
will hold itself in opposition, but as we write 
it has scarcely made itself heard. From the 
St. Croix to the Rio Grande, from Seattle to 
Tampa, the President’s dismissal of Count 
von Bernstorff was approved. Governors, legis- 
latures, chambers of commerce and private 
citizens have telegraphed their approbation to 
Washington. Men of German and Austrian 
birth have hastened to assure their neighbors 
that in this crisis they support their adopted 
country. 

So stands the situation at the moment of 
writing. A wave of patriotism has swept and 
is still sweeping the land. We hate war; we 
hope it will not be necessary for us to wage it. 
But if we must defend our honor and dignity 
and maintain our rights, we are ready to make 
all necessary sacrifices. 


oe 
PET ECONOMIES 


HE person who always has to enforce 

petty economies has no pet economies to 

practice. To him all economies are neces- 
sary and hateful. Only the well-to-do can afford 
the luxury of a pet economy. Under that term 
are not to be included hoarding bits of string, 
tearing off and keeping the unused portions of 
sheets of note paper, or picking up pins in the 
street. These are not pet economies; they are 
manias of a mild type. 

The consistent practice of a pet economy pro- 
duces a sense of satisfaction quite out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the saving effected. 
If you run an automobile, you may like to 
clean it and tinker with it yourself instead’ of 
sending it toa garage. You may even be one 
of those who will not intrust the care of the 
furnace fire to the chore man, because you know 
that you can run your furnace on less coal than 
anyone else, and although not a miserly person 
you hate to pay money out unnecessarily for 
coal. You do not summon the carpenter to patch 





up the back porch, because you look forward 
to doing that job yourself on your next holiday. 

Things that you enjoy doing, or that you 
flatter yourself you have a knack for, you are 
likely to do with your own hands instead of 
hiring some one else todo them. Pet economies 
are akin to hobbies; sometimes they coincide 
with hobbies. They are useful little possessions, 
and only the competent kind of man is able to 
exhibit them. 
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RELIGIOUS “ RAGTIME” 


HE art that is modern above all others, 
| that in one form or another makes 
to-day the most universal appeal, is 
music. No other art has so rapidly and so 
wonderfully improved its mechanical agencies, 
and that improvement, like so many of our 
industrial marvels, is the direct result of a vast 
popular demand. Perhaps only a cultivated 
few enjoy the symphony, or even the opera of 
Wagner; but hundreds of thousands, of all 
occupations and all grades of intelligence, re- 
spond to the taking airs of the light opera, of 
the popular song, of giddy dance music, of 
patriotic melody. The-right music at the right 
time will spur the souls of men and women 
like nothing else, will whip care out of them, 
breed laughter or tears, make them for an hour 
or a moment think they are in heaven. 

Perhaps we do not enough study the meaning 
and the working of this vast spiritual force. 
The ancients, with their exquisite tact in such 
things, prohibited certain scales, certain modes, 
in public music, believing that they tended to 
weaken and debauch the soul. Nothing so 
radical as that has occurred to our lawmakers. 

In regard to church music, however, the point 
may be worth considering. With the desire to 
lighten and enliven church services, with the 
deeper feeling that music is an agency that is 
being daily misused with enormous effect in 
the worship of the Devil, there has grown up 
a somewhat thoughtless disposition to discover 
and make use of melodies that, to say the least 
of them, would not have been approved a 
hundred years ago. In view of that tendency 
it is interesting to read what the poet Cowper 
has to say on the influence of music: ‘‘I believe 
that wine itself, though a man be guilty of 
habitual intoxication, does not more debauch 
and befool the natural understanding than 
music—always music, music in season and out 
of season—weakens and destroys the spiritual 
discernment. If it is not used with an unfeigned 
reference to the worship of God, and with a 
design to assist the soul in the performance of 
it, it degenerates into a sensual delight. ’’ 

To our ears, that sounds strange and extrav- 
agant enough ; but it may be worth thinking 
over. Unfortunately, the control and direction 
of our church music is too often in the hands 
of those who are much more interested in 
music than they are in the church. Where that 
is the case, it would be well for the more clerical 
authorities to see to it that the modern and 
the gay and the merely stimulating do not too 
largely drive out the decorous, the solemn, and 
even the austere. e 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION 


ENCEFORTH it is going to be much 

harder for aliens to get into the United 

States than it has been in the past. A 
measure that has been before Congress for 
many years, and that had been previously 
passed three times by both branches, only to 
be defeated by veto of the Executive, has now 
been passed the fourth time, has again been 
vetoed, and has been successfully passed over 
the veto. 

In the early days America welcomed every 
newcomer. It opened the way to success for 
men who had no chance to rise in their native 
land, and Americans took pleasure in helping 
them to rise here. This was the place where 
land could be had for nothing and where wealth 
could be drawn from the soil with a minimum 
of labor. It was the land of political opportu- 
nity, of freedom from the disadvantages of 
caste, of relief from political oppression. It is 
not necessary to tell the story of the change 
that has taken place in American sentiment, 
or to name the causes that have gradually but 
surely made immigrants less welcome and un- 
restricted immigration a menace to our peace 
and well-being. The recent act of Congress 
points to some of the causes by naming the 
classes of immigrants that are henceforth to be 
met at the gate with ‘‘You shall not enter. ’’ 

The act is not in all its details a new law, 
but it is more definite and thoroughgoing 
than any previous enactment in forbidding 
the entrance of criminals, of the physically or 
mentally defective, of polygamists, of paupers, 
vagrants and persons afflicted with loathsome 





or contagious diseases; in excluding Chinese, 
Japanese and Hindu coolies,—although with- 
out mentioning any of them by their race 
names,—and in the carefully studied phrases 
by which it bars anarchists and others who 
hold lawless opinions. It is also especially firm 
in its strict provisions against importing labor- 
ers of any race or country under contract or 
promise of employment. 

To the provisions that have just been named 
there was little opposition. What led Presi- 
dent Wilson to veto the bill, and Presidents 
Cleve.and and Taft to veto similar bills, is the 
clause known as the ‘‘literacy test.’’? In broad 
terms that clause requires that every person 
sixteen years of age who wishes to enter the 
country must satisfy the inspectors that he 
can read in some language. ‘The provision 
has been the subject of heated and angry con- 
troversy. Its purpose is to keep out undesirable 
aliens, especially anarchists. Those who oppose 
it say that it is not a fair test, for the reason 
that anarchists are not more illiterate than 
other persons. Its advocates say that it is a 
fair test, although not perfect, because it will 
exclude some anarchists and shut out very few 
other persons who are desirable as citizens. 

Since the long controversy is riow over, we 
shall soon see how the new law works. It is 
probable that, whatever else it does, it will 
restrict immigration—a result that nearly 
everyone regards as imperative. The old ideas 
have passed away. Americans no longer believe 
that men and women from whatsoever part of 
the world you please can of right come and 
dwell here, and that they have a just grievance 
if they are refused admission. The old saying 
that America is a refuge for the oppressed of 
all nations is a figure of speech. It was only 
partly true in days that differed greatly from 
present times and that are now long past; and 
it never had any official force. 


o¢ 
THE WAR IN 1917 


S the fourth campaign of the great war 
begins, the eyes of the world are fixed 
less upon the armies in the field and 

the great battle fleets of England and Germany 
than upon the little craft, submarine and 
destroyer, that are fighting out the last battle 
of Germany for a place on the sea and in the 
sun. On the Kaiser’s desperate effort to break 
the British blockade and to destroy the British 
mercantile fleet victory in the war seems now 
to depend. 

But meanwhile the armies will not be idle. 
We may take it for granted that France and 
England will make the great effort in the west. 
Whether when spring unlocks the trenches 
they will resume their hammering at the 
salient on the Somme, or whether the offen- 
sive will begin at a new point, is not certain. 
There is some reason to believe that there 
will be two offensives instead of a joint attack. 
The French are already showing signs of activ- 
ity round Verdun. If they could break the 
German line in that strategic region they 
would get the maximum of profit, and might 
at a blow regain much of Alsace-Lorraine, 


_|and oblige the enemy to evacuate France en- 


tirely. The British, prepared for battle as 
never before, will make a determined drive 
somewhere along their front. 

The Germans may try to anticipate their 
enemies in the west, as they did last year at 
Verdun, but their chief offensive is much more 
likely to be directed against Russia, both be- 
cause Hindenburg believes that that is the 
true field for German ambition and because 
Russia is less able to withstand an assault 
than its allies are. There are internal dissen- 
sions in Russia, and. one party, that of the 
bureaucracy, has little stomach for more fight- 
ing. Besides that, Russia still finds it difficult to 
arm and equip its armies. Man power it has in 
abundance ; supplies it finds hard to come by. 

There is some likelihood, too, of an Allied 
movement northward from Saloniki, especially 
if events tame the King of Greece or remove 
him from the scene. So long as he remains in 
authority the Macedonian campaign must lag; 
whatever promises he makes to the Entente 
he makes under duress, and he would break 
them if he thought it safe to do so. 

In other circumstances cutting the commu- 
nications between the Central Powers would 
be an obvious and a hopeful enterprise to 
undertake. But diplomatic and military blun- 
ders have frittered away the opportunities of 
the Allies in the Balkans. After the Gallipoli 
fiasco and the collapse of Roumania, their 
operations there are likely to be diversions 
merely. Their best chances and their real 
strength are in the west. 

It is by no means unlikely that events will 
force the United States also to take its place 
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among the belligerents; but of course we 
should be in no condition to take any real part 
in the land fighting for at least a year. Our 
navy might well enough find employment in 
pursuing submarines, although it would be our 
smaller craft and perhaps chiefly our impro- | 
vised destroyers that would be useful in that | 


service. 3 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 7 the Senate, 
by a vote of 78 to 5, formally indorsed the 
action of the President in severing diplomatic 
relations with Germany. The dissenting Sen- 
ators were Gronna of North Dakota, Kirby of 
Arkansas, La Follette of Wisconsin, Vardaman 
of Mississippi and Works of California. — 
Both branches gave much time to emergency 
measures necessitated by the strained inter- 
national relations, besides working on the 
general business that crowds the closing weeks 
of the session. The emergency measures in- 
_ cluded espionage and conspiracy bills and 
amendments to the shipping laws. The Senate 
Democratic caucus approved the bill that the 
House had passed to provide about $350,000, 000 


Belgian relief workers that they must retire | 


from the occupied portions of France and | 
Belgium, except that Minister Whitlock, with | 
a few helpers, might remain in Brussels. That | 
so limited the American supervision of the 
work that the relief committee, after consul- 
tation with Ambassador Page in London, 


| decided that all Americans should withdraw | 
from participation in the relief work in the | 


occupied districts. 3 
ay BA.—The contested presidential election 

in Cuba has caused so much unrest, even 
reaching the incipient stage of revolution, that 
Secretary Lansing on February 12 sent a note 


held in certain districts and to abide by the 
decisions of their courts. 


S 


tution, drawn up by the convention of 
Carranza supporters assembled at Queretaro, 
was promulgated at Mexico City. Many of its 





additional revenue to meet the anticipated 
Treasury deficit. The bill aims to raise $248,- 
000,000 through additional taxes on inheritances 
and ‘‘excess profits,’’ and provides for a bond 
issue of $100,000,000 to pay for the Danish 
West Indies and the Alaskan railway. It was 
expected that the army appropriation bill, 
which carries about $300,000,000, would pass 
promptly. The water power, corrupt practices 
and public building measures appear to be 
effectually blocked for the present session. —— 
On February 14 Congress met in joint session 
to count the electoral vote for President and 
Vice President. ——The House refused to agree 
to the Senate plan to put all postmasters under 
civil service rules. The Senate refused, by 
a vote of 48 to 19, to go into executive session 


| the President on May 1. Carranza has named 
| Ignatio Bonillas, 2a member of the joint bor- 
| der commission, as ambassador to the United 


States. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From February 8 to February 14) 


The main interest of the week centred in 
the submarine warfare so vigorously renewed 
by Germany in British waters. During the 
first half of February the total number of 
|merehant vessels that the submarines sank 
| reached about a hundred, with a tonnage of 
| about 200,000. More than a third of the vessels 
| Were under neutral flags. The only American 





| ship was the Housatonic, and that vessel, which | 





TEN ACRES OF SHELLS STORED IN A BRITISH MUNITIONS FACTORY 


to consider the promotion of Dr. Grayson to 
the rank of rear admiral.——On February 13 
the House, by a vote of 35% to 23, passed the 
naval bill, which carries appropriations of 
$368, 000, 000. e 


HE BREAK WITH GERMANY.—The 

ten days that followed the formal break 
of diplomatic relations with Germany was a 
period of high tension at Washington and in 
the country at large. No one could know what 
hour might bring the news of the overt act— 
the sinking of an American ship or the killing 
of American citizens—that all felt would make 
war inevitable. With each day that passed, 
however, the hope grew that war might hon- 
orably be avoided—a hope based in large part 
on the persistent rumors that Germany was 
anxious to prevent a more acute crisis, and on 
the conviction that President Wilson would 
take no further step without proof that Ger- 
many had actually destroyed American lives 
or shipping in its submarine campaign. 

There was relief from the disquieting rumors 
about the detention of Ambassador Gerard in 
Berlin, when authentic news came on Feb- 
ruary 12 that the ambassador and his staff, 
with about 120 other Americans, had arrived 
in Berne on the preceding day. A special train 
of ten coaches brought the party from Berlin to 
Zurich. Count von Bernstorff and his staff 
left Washington on February 14, to sail on that 


day from New York on the steamship Fred- | 


erik VIII for Norway. 

On February 11 the Swiss minister, on behalf 
of the German government, intimated that 
Germany would be willing to negotiate with 
the United States, provided the negotiations 
did not interfere with the blockade of England. 
Secretary Lansing replied that the United 
States could enter no negotiations with Ger- 
many unless it withdrew its submarine proc- 
lamation of January 31 and renewed its 
assurances of last spring. Later, Berlin denied 
that it had authorized the offer’ to parley. 

On February 12 word came that the Ameri- 
can sailors who were brought into port by the 
prize ship Yarrowdale had not been set at 
liberty, as earlier reported, but were held as 
prisoners pending assurance of the freedom of 
the crews of the interned German ships in 
American ports. It was obvious that Berlin 


had heard wholly misleading reports of the | 


American attitude toward the German sailors 
here. Secretary Lansing on February 13 asked 


Berlin for further information about the de- | 


tained American sailors. 
On February 12 Germany told the American 


was carrying contraband, was warned and the 
crew were assisted to get away safely. The 
largest vessel sunk was the White Star liner 
Afrie of 12,000 tons. An Austrian submarine 
sank the American schooner Lyman M. Law 
off Sardinia. 

It was too early to call the more relentless 
campaign a failure, but it was apparent by 
mid-February that the campaign was not ac- 
complishing the results that the Germans had 
counted on. They had expressed confidence 
that they could destroy a million tons, per- 
haps twice that amount, a month, and thereby 
reduce England to starvation. The opening 
weeks of the new warfare showed a destruction 
at the rate of less than half a million tons a 
| month—and the rate of destruction was appre- 
| ciably decreasing at the end of the period under 
|review. The British government, true to its 
| policy, gave no information in regard to its 
| protective measures or the number of subma- 
| rines destroyed. 

It was known that the number of merchant 
| vessels that reached British ports safely during 





the first half of February was about a hundred | 
| daily, or as many arrivals each day as the total | 
| number of vessels sunk in the two weeks. In | 
| all, England and its allies have at this time | 
| about 20,000,000 tons of merchant shipping; | 


| and British shipyards, even under the war 
| conditions that necessitate much naval work, 
'are said to be turning out 2,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping a year, perhaps more. These 
| figures, it will be observed, take no account of 
the neutral shipping that is so largely employed 
in British commerce. 

The other neutral nations made vigorous 
protest toGermany, but they declined to follow 
the example of the United States and sever 


diplomatic relations. The protest of China was | 


especially vigorous, and it seemed likely that 


its note was a prelude to a declaration of war. | 


The attitude of Holland was doubtless influ- 
enced by the concentration of a large German 
force on the Dutch border. 

The week brought no fighting that made 
material changes in the situation. On the west- 
ern front the British continued their operations 
with Bapaume as their objective. A raid in the 
Ancre region on February 11 resulted in 215 
| German prisoners. There were artillery duels 
|at several points on the French front, ard 
numerous airplane raids behind both the 
French and German lines. In the Gérz section 
of the Austro-Italian zone the Austrians were 
on the aggressive. They reported that in an 
attack on the Italian trenches on February 11 
they captured 665 prisoners. 


to the Cubans in which he begged them to | 
await the outcome of the second election to be | 


EXICO.—On February 5 the new consti- | 





provisions cannot go into effect until laws are 
enacted, but without further legislation there 
will be an election of President and members | 
of the Congress on March 11. The members of | 
the Congress will take office on April -15, and | 
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$1 150 Racine 


Mitchell Junior—a 40 h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 


$1460 Racin: 
7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


This year Mitchell Junior 
—with 120-inch wheelbase 
—shows another result of 
factory efficiency. Its size, its 
power, its beauty and equip- 
ment offer amazing value. 

Its very purpose is to serve 
efficiency. It is for men who 
want a 5-passenger car with 











The $1150 Model 


Another John W. Bate Value 


ample room and power. But 
who don’t want to pay for 7- 
passenger room and power. 

It is for men who want, ina 
smaller Six, all the Mitchell 
extra values. But note that 
it has 40-horsepower. And 
from hub to hub it measures 
120 inches. 


Both 100% Over-Strength 


Both sizes in Mitchells 
are built to the standard of 
100 per cent over-strength. 
That's twice our former 
standard. Both are built for 
lifetime cars—for at least 
200,000 miles. 

Over 440 parts are built 


of toughened steel. The 
safety parts are all oversize. 
We use a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium. We test our gears 
for 50,000 pounds per tooth. 
You will find no other car 
under $2000 built anywhere 
near like the Mitchells. 


$4,000,000 in Extras 


The Mitchells have extras 
which, on this year’s out- 
put, cost about $4,000,000. 

There are 31 distinct fea- 
tures—like a power tire pump 
—which nearly all cars omit. 

We have this year added 


24 per cent to the cost of 


finish, upholstery and trim- 
ming. This comes from sav- 
ings in our new body plant, 
which saves us hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

See these extras. You are 
bound to want them in the 
car you buy to keep. 


Marvels of Efficiency 


The Mitchells show you 
what factory efficiency can 
accomplish in motor car 
building. They are built by 
John W. Bate, the great 
efficiency engineer. They 
are built in a factory which 
he erected and equipped 


—a 45-acre plant. All the 
extra values are due to his 
savings. He has cut our 
factory cost in two. You 
will not find like values 
in any other fine car. Let 
your Mitchell dealer prove 
that. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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*AND THEN t° 


| for the poor pansies and half for the disappoint- 
ment of Miss Lucretia, who loved them so. 
‘I can clean up the muss,” Miss Lucretia re- 


By Robert Underwood Johnson Fae: grimly. “There isn’t anything else that I 


IS time for a story, as One may know 
From Robbity-Bobbity’s evening glow, 
His rounder eyes and his open mouth, 
As he begs, ‘‘Now, Bonpapa, ‘Once on a time.’’ 
So off goes our ship for the golden South, 
For parrots and fruits of a tropic clime, 
For wrecks and treasure and tattooed men. 
And at each adventure he cries, “And then?” 


For a breathless tale you must tell to him, 
Robbity-Bobbity, six and slim. 

And if for a second you happen to pause 

For a missing word or some other cause, 

Or, hushing your voice to a whisper of awe, 
Ata thrilling moment venture to stop,— 

The hunter in reach of the grizzly’s claw, 

Or Jack at the beanstalk’s very top, 

Orthe knight at the mouth of the dragon’s den,— 
He will eagerly urge you on, “And then?” 


When I tell how the night wind gave alarm 

And seared the thief of the Golden Arm, 

Or how Brer Rabbit his wit would match 

With Brer Fox in the brier patch, 

Or how the monkeys got over the stream, 

Or the Crabs gave a dance (they were so de- 
lighted 

That Ma had eseaped through the crab-net 
seam),— 

When the Catfish came who wasn’t invited,— 

He will cock his head like a Jenny Wren 

And shake his curls, and plead, “And then?” 


Oh, Robbity-Bobbity looks so wise 

From the deep, dark pools of his sunlit eyes 
As he asks the wherefore of everything: 
“Why grass is green?” “Why sparrows sing?” 
“Why do the squirrels climb the tree?” 

“Why does the food make little boys strong?” 
‘What was there there before the sea?” 

But this is his puzzle the whole day long: 
“‘What’s after the counting? You count again 
Millions and millions more? And then?” 


He’s a philosopher, Robbity-B—, 
His faney goes farther than sages see— 
A sequel to every story’s end, 
A journey beyond the road’s last bend. 
Let bookmen chatter and try to prove 
There isn’t a future life or place: 
Their logical ignorance never could move 
The faith from this boy’s transfigured face. 
Tell him that Death is the last we ken, 
He would challenge their doubt with his wise, 
“And then?” 
Ss 


LIFE’S PREPAYMENT SCHEME 


HE prepayment or pay-as-you-enter 
scheme of the street-car companies has 
every appearance of being a modern 
invention, but in reality it is as old as 
the world. Ever since the beginning life 
has been on a pay-as-you-enter basis. 

The fact is, we get out of this world just what we 

pay for—no more, no less. 

That fundamental law was at the bottom of 
Christ’s parable of the man who was sent away 
from the wedding feast because he was not wear- 
ing a wedding garment. When you first read the 
parable that may seem like ruthless severity in the 
cause of convention, but on second thought you 
see that it is a law of life, and, after all, the kind- 
est solution of the difficulty. The man could not 
enjoy the occasion, because he was not in the 
party spirit. 

That man’s mistake is the mistake that countless 
thousands make to-day in trying to cheat the world 
into giving them something for nothing. In the 
last analysis they are cheating, not the world, but 
themselves. Too many of us are looking for the 
rewards before we have trained ourselves to ap- 
preciate them. 

The Jews wanted to march straight from Egypt 
to Canaan. But God knew better, and He sent them 
by a roundabout way that was full of hardships. 
It took them forty years to cover it, although the 
distance was no greater than that between New 
York City and Buffalo! In that forty years God 
transformed a mob into an army, and so cultivated 
the gifts of restraint and faith in the people that 
when they gained the luxuries of Canaan they could 
withstand its temptations. They wanted the wed- 
ding feast without the wedding garment, symbolic 
of the preparation in character. God’s prepayment 
system was wiser for them. 

We are all eager to march in a bee line from 
Egypt to Canaan, and, if a merciful God does not 
restrain us, we arrive before we are ready, and 
make fools of ourselves or something worse. That 
is the pathetic paradox of money without culture. 
That is why we find diamonds on dirty fingers and 
mud ideals in marble palaces. Dante gave the hot- 
test eircle in purgatory to those who had refused a 
great opportunity. But there is a still hotter circle 
for those who, as the old Greek proverb puts it, 
have been “opened and found empty.” An English 
ecclesiastic knew the meaning of that, when on 
his deathbed he said bitterly, ‘I have held a great 
post, and I have not been equal to it.” And the 
misery of it was that no one could contradict him. 

No, nothing in this world can be seized with 
ruthless and violent hands. You must pay as you 
enter in this market place of life. You must wear 
the wedding garment of character before you can 
sit down at the feast. If you sneak in by the back | 
door, you will find yourself at a table groaning | 
with bounties that you cannot eat, because you 
are out of piace. It is a wise old world, after all. 
Sometimes we think that we are fooling it, but the 
last laugh is always with the universe. It is not the 
world that we try to deceive, but ourselves. And 
the Nemesis of that is always disillusionment. 


o 9 
CUTWORMS 


HERE was a glint of sunny hair above 
the hedge anda gay girlish voice came | 
over, heralding the bright face that, a 
moment later, was visible at the gate- | 
way. 

“Good morning, 


























Miss Lucretia! I’ve 


terday had been a carpet of purple and gold there 


were now only a few green plants; the rest was a | 


tangle of wilted leaves and stalks. 

“Cutworms,” Miss Lucretia said briefly. “They | 
did all that last night. Of all mean, pesky, under- | 
handed things commend me to a cutworm.” 

“But isn’t there anything you can do?” Beatrice 


know of.” 

| “Ill help,” the girl said soberly. 

| But Miss Lucretia declined. “No, ’d rather do 
| it myself. I'm not polite enough for company this 
morning. It’s reminded me of something that I 
can’t get out of my head. Beatrice, there are things 
meaner than these little green beasts, and they are 
human cutworms.” 

‘‘Human cutworms!” Beatrice echoed. 


that’s what I meant. You watch out for ’em. There, 
run along, child—take a handful of the clove pinks 
as you go.” 


eutworms! But she knew that it was quite useless 
to ask for an explanation when Miss Lucretia did 


over the puzzle. At the next corner Flo Westbrook | 
met her. Flo’s eyes were wide and excited. 


hold-offish? Persis Ray says she used to work at 
Holland’s, and something queer happened and she 
was dismissed, and she says everyone says that 
she stole some money there. I don’t doubt that it’s 
true. 1 always thought there was something queer 
about her. She needn’t think she can get in our 
crowd if she’s anything like that. Beatrice, what’s 
the matter with you? You look as if you’d seen a 
ghost.” 
“No; only a cutworm!” Beatrice replied. 


o 9? 
A CORRESPONDENT’S JOURNEY 





trip that Phileas Fogg made in Around the 

World in Eighty Days, was undertaken in 
1886 by Frederic Villiers, a correspondent of the 
London Graphic. He was in Serbia at the close of 
the Serbo-Bulgarian war when his paper hurriedly 
ordered him to Mandalay in Burma. 

He left Belgrade for Vienna, says Mr. F. L. Bul- 
lard in Famous War Correspondents. There he 
caught the Venice express, and at Venice he 
boarded a liner for Alexandria. At Alexandria 
he took the train for Suez, and there he found a 
Bombay steamship ready to start. 

Villiers had hoped to catch Lord Dufferin, Vice- 
roy of India, who was officially to take over the 
Burmese territory recently annexed, but at Suez 
he learned that the viceroy would start four days 
before he could reach India. He went on, however, 
and at Aden heard that Lord Dufferin had been 
delayed by illness and would not start for Burma 
at the time first appointed. 

When his ship arrived at Bombay, Villiers 
learned that he might catch a train that would 
arrive at Calcutta on the very morning of the de- 
parture of the viceroy for Rangoon. He slid down 
the mail chute with the letters, and went ashore 
on the mail tender. At the railway station he sent 
a telegram notifying the vieeroy’s secretary of his 
wish to go on with Lord Dufferin’s party, and then 
just caught the express for Calcutta. At Calcutta a 
Sikh in the livery of the viceroy’s establishment 
handed him a sealed letter. It said that His Excel- 
lency was sorry to be unable to take Mr. Villiers 
with his party, but that “if Mr. Villiers traveled 
to Rangoon by mail steamer, His Excellency, when 
he arrived at that port, would do all he could to 
assist him.” 

Within the hour Villiers with his kit was on the 
train for Diamond Harbor, where he would meet 
the little mail steamer for Rangoon. To get aboard, 
he had to go out in a rowboat and catch a rope 
thrown to him from the moving steamer. 

As the ship crossed the Bay of Bengal a tremen- 
dous hurricane swept down upon her, and it was 
touch and go whether or not she would founder. 
But the same storm also delayed Lord Dufferin’s 
ship, and Villiers landed at Rangoon shortly after 
the viceroy. He had a half hour with the viceroy, 
who gave him permission to sail with one of the 
advance guard ships that were to take the party up 
the Irrawaddy to Mandalay. 

All went well, until on the afternoon of the 
second day the steamship suddenly stuck in mid- 
stream. The engines were reversed, but the pad- 
dies only churned the water to no purpose. The 
boat was firmly embedded in a sand bank. Half- 
dazed, Villiers watched the two other steamers 
pass him and disappear round a bend in the river. 
With the goal almost in sight, it seemed that he 
was to lose, after all! 

But the captain came to the rescue with the in- 
formation that all ships on the river anchored at 
sundown, and the offer of a small boat, with a crew 
that would row all night if the rupees were numer- 
ous enough and the correspondent were firm 
enough. The boat was launched and Villiers clam- 
bered in, but the water at once began to pour 
through the bottom. Bailing was of no avail, and 
the crew only got the leaky craft back to the 
steamer just as water was actually oozing over 
the gunwale. 

The captain then offered Villiers his gig, and the 
artist pushed off once more. He reached the vice- 
roy’s ship at dawn, with the muzzle of his revolver 
nestling against the neck of the sleepy Burman 
who acted as pilot. 
| Lord Dufferin took Villiers along as his guest as 

| faras Mandalay, When the correspondent reached 
| the capital of King Theebaw he had journeyed 
twelve thousand miles. The next morning came 
the great ceremony at the palace 
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BRAVE CANADIANS 
Disuee the Battle of Ypres, when a gas 


| A JOURNEY almost as thrilling as the fictitious | 





attack had emptied the French trenches for 
almost a mile, the Canadians stretched their 
| line to twice its length and oeeupied the position 
| that the French had lost. All night they held, 
Says Every Week, and all the next day and all 
| the next night. Beating off attacks, and counter- 


| attacking, losing the woods on their left and gain- | 


| ‘ing them again, being forced out of the little town 
| of Saint-Julien, rallying and driving the Germans 
| before them, without artillery or infantry support, 


the Allied line. 

Behind the town of Saint-Julien, far enough back 
to be well protected, the Canadians had a hospital 
| filled with convalescents. They were lying, band- 

aged and nursed, but in good spirits and well along 
| toward recovery, when suddenly the news came 
that the gas attack had been made and that the 
French had been forced to give ground. 
| With feverish haste the nurses and doctors made 
| preparations to move their patients back to safety. | 


bed except three was empty, and in those three 
beds were three men complaining bitterly—men 
who could not get up and walk because they had 
lost one or both feet. The others were gone—not 
back, but forward—hotfoot to the trenches. Most 
of them died, but they had their share in holding 
the line those two nights and a day. 


i 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 





Miss Lueretia nodded. “‘That’s what I said, and 


The girl picked the clove pinks absently. Human | 


not feel like talking. She went out of the garden | 
and down to the street with her forehead puckered | 


“Beatrice, what do you think ?” she cried. “You 
know that new girl in church who acts so stiff and 


| for two nights and a day they held on, and saved 

dropped in to call on your garden. Did you ever | 

know a lovelier—O Miss Lucretia, your pansies!” | 
The gay voice changed to dismay. Where yes- | 





‘“*An’ I’m the feller what used to object to tahin’ out 
’er ladyship’s blinkin’ lap dog when I was in service at 
‘ome.”” —London Opinion. 
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UNCLE JACOB’S BOSS 


a PEAKING of independent folks,” said 
S Amos Gray, “there was old Uncle Jacob 
Dill, that I lived with a spell when I was a 
boy. He and his wife were along in years, and 
their daughter and her husband had taken the 
farm and agreed to provide for the old couple as 
long as they lived. Uncle Jacob was independently 
well off, but he would have been independent any- 
way. He used to make his brags that he was his 
own boss. 

“One winter afternoon Lyman Tersey, the son- 
in-law, came home from the store without remem- 
bering one of his errands: to get a plug of tobacco 
for Uncle Jacob. Mebbe it would have been more 
on his mind if he had used the weed himself. But 
he didn’t. He always said that tobacco was injuri- 
ous to the health, though he knew better than to 
object to Uncle Jacob’s using it. In fact he wanted 
to go back to the store, because the old gentleman 
was all out. But it was a three-mile trip, and Uncle 
Jacob wouldn’t hear to it. 

“But all the afternoon he kept growing more and 
more fidgety, and by night he was about the crab- 
bedest man I ever saw. At supper he only just 
picked at his victuals, and when it was over he 
asked Aunt Hitty for her shears. 

“Then he lit the lantern and went out into the 
woodshed ; and woman’s curiosity, in the shape of 
Aunt Hitty, tiptoed out after him. 

“Pretty soon she came back, half laughing but 
still looking kind of sorry. ‘I been watching father 
through a crack in the door,’ says she, ‘and what 
do you suppose he is up to? Well,’ says she, ‘he’s 
gone and cut the lining out of the pocket where he 
always carries his tobacco; and now he is setting 
there on the sawhorse a-chewing of it. I don’t 
believe he’s getting much satisfaction, though,’ 
says she. 

“By and by the old gentleman came back and 
went and looked out of the window. ‘I’ve half a 
mind to step over to Ramsey’s a minute,’ says he. 

“*Why, father, you can’t go out such a night as 
this,’ said his daughter, Lucey Ann; for it was a 
good half mile to our neighbor Ramsey’s, and it 
was coming on to snow. 

“<«Pd like to know why I can’t,’ says Uncle 
Jacob. ‘Don’t you go to giving orders to me!’ 
says he, and he bundled right up and started. 

“We knew he’d gone to borrow tobacco; but 
Lucey Ann allowed he might not get it, for Ramsey 
had spells of leaving off. Time passed, and Uncle 
Jacob didn’t come back, and we got downright 
seared. 

“Finally Lyman put the horse into the pung and 
started after him, taking me along to hold the 
lantern. We found that he had been to Ramsey’s 
but didn’t get what he was after; and we kept on 
without seeing hide or hair of him till we got clear 
to Mellen’s store. There we found him, just paying 
for his plug of tobacco. 

“By that time it was snowing and drifting like 
great guns. ‘Now, father,’ says Lyman, as cheerful 
as he could, ‘just hop into the pung, and we’ll see 
about getting home.’ 

“Vou just tend to whatever business brought 
you here,’ says the old man, ‘and I'll look out for 
myself.’ At that he started off on foot, and we had 
nothing to do but follow. 

“So we went along in a kind of procession: old 
gentleman ahead, staggering through the drifts; 
Lyman and I bringing up the rear in the pung; and 
Lyman pleading every few minutes, ‘Now, father, 
it does almost seem’s if you had better get in and 
ride.’ 

“We got home at last, and after unharnessing 
we went in and sat down by the fireplace to thaw 
out. No one seemed called on to talk; but finally 
Uncle Jacob took out his plug of tobacco, and I 
noticed that he hadn’t bit anything off from it. 
First thing we knew, he had given it atoss into the 
fire. Then he got up and wound the clock and 
went to bed. 

“Well, the old gentleman never once touched the 
weed again. ‘I’ve quit tobacco,’ he would tell 
people. ‘I didn’t leave off ’count of any of Lyman’s 


| setting up to be my boss, thinks I, it’s time for us 
to part company.’ ” 9 


NOT REAL 


| HAT strange gray ghost from a past era, the 
| ex-Empress Eugénie, now ninety years of age, 
watches with burning interest the life-and- 
death struggle, renewed after nearly half a cen- 





tury, between Germany, which crushed her power 
and prestige, and France, which cast her out. The 
young republic, which shook itself free of her along 
| with all the other tarnished débris of the glittering 
Second Empire, exiled her for many years; but it 


cried, There were actually tears in her eyes—half | When they came to get their men, however, every | has forgiven her now, in her old age. She may go 





opinions. But when I got an inkling that it was | 





and come as she will between France, her old 
home, and England, her adopted one; and she 
gives much of her income as well as the use of 
her beautiful estate to the allied defenders of 
France, whether French or British. So great have 
been the changes, so dark the misfortunes, of her 
tragic career that of all old, living women few 
seem as old—as almost, impossibly old—as she. 

Yet, even now, every little while the world gets 
some new glimpse of her in the brilliant heyday: 
of her youth. In the recent biography of Disraeli 
there is a letter in which the English statesman 
tells of the first visit of the French emperor and 
empress to London in 1855. They quite captivated 
Queen Victoria, but Disraeli did not like them. 
“I was greatly disappointed with the empress,” 
he wrote. ‘For me she had no charm. She has 
Chinese eyes and a perpetual smile or simper, 
which I detest. I understand she is very natural, 
—too natural for a ‘sovereign,—and that Napoleon 
looks sometimes as if he would be pleased with 
more reserve and dignity. She was always playing 
with the royal children, who doted on her, and was 
sometimes found sitting on the edge of a table. 
The courtiers were horrified.” 

Disraeli would have found few to agree with his 
low estimate of Eugénie’s beauty and attractions, 
even among those who disapproved of her occa- 
sionally unroyal ways. One of the most insistent 
complaints against her was of the extravagant 
variety of costumes in which she displayed her 
loveliness. In dress, as in manners, her taste for 
what was becoming was sometimes questioned. - 
Her friend, the sharp-tongued Princess Metter- 
nich, wife of the Austrian ambassador, once said 
of her the most cutting thing of all. The fashion for 
Balmoral petticoats had just come in, and ladies 
were wearing their overdresses looped high above 
gay-striped underskirts, with a pretty but peasant- 
like effect. Eugénie desired such a dress; some of 
the court ladies remonstrated, but Princess Met- 
ternich advised her to order it made. 

“Would you give the same advice to your own 
empress?” some one asked shrewdly. 

“Oh, no,” admitted the princess readily, “but 
the Empress Elizabeth is a real empress!”’ 

Tliat the beautiful Eugénie never was, nor could 
be; for the empire of which she was the shining 
ornament was not real, either, but only a tawdry, 
Pp g episode in the spl did history of France. 
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WHAT THE PEON LIKES 


WASHINGTON correspondent writing about 
the national foods of Mexico, to which our 
soldier boys must have been introduced 

while they were on the border,—tortil/as, frijoles 
and chile con carne, for example,—coutinues : 

The peon of southern Mexico has various appe- 
tizers that are unknown to the peons of the north. 
One of the queerest is “water wheat,” which is 
not exactly what its name suggests, but the eggs 
of a kind of fly. The native Mexican eats his ‘‘water 
wheat” with the same epicurean relish that the 
Chinese mandarin eats his expensive bird’s nest, 
the Central African his raw hippopotamus, the 
Canton merchant his stall-fed dog, and the West 
Indian his palm worms stewed in fat. 

The “water-wheat” fields are ponds in which 
the peon places bundles of reeds a few feet apart, 
so that their tops are just above the surface. On 
these reeds, or rushes, the insects deposit their 
eggs in incredible numbers. The peon then removes 
the rushes and shakes off the crop. 

The Mexicans make the eggs, which resemble 
fine fish roe, into small cakes and sell them in the 
markets. The purchasers eat them either as we 
eat cheese or mixed with corn meal and the eggs 
of fowls. The peons also eat the insects, which are 
about the size of our house flies. Their method of 
preparing them is to pound a quantity of the flies 
into a paste and boil them with corn husks. 
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“DE PROFUNDIS” 
“¥ the first training camp at Plattsburg last 





summer an undersized ‘‘rookie” was one 
day struggling along through mud that 
thréatened to engulf him and his pack. The com- 
pany were singing, and when they came to the 
chorus he joined in with growls and grumbles that 
seemed to come from well down toward his belt. 
Beyond doubt, melody was not his forte. A big, 
hulking sergeant came along. 
“What’s the matter? What are you howling 
about?” 
“[’m singing bass,” explained the “rookie.” 
“Don’t do it, my boy,” said the sergeant ; ‘‘you’re 
too deep down already. You come up to the sur- 
face and get the air.” 
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THE PASSION FOR LEARNING 


s¢ OU mustn’t go near the open windows, 
dear,” said a mother during house cleaning 
time to her three-year-old daughter. “If 
you should fall out on the ground, you would surely 
break your neck.” 

Betty followed her mother upstairs and played 
happily with her doll for an hour. Suddenly her 
mother missed her from the bed and, noticing that 
the door was closed, thought she was hiding some- 
where in the room. After a playful search of a 
minute or two she heard a patter of small feet in 
the hall, and hastened to open the door. 

“It didn’t break my neck, mother,” remarked 
the child as she resumed her play with the doll. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
1. Mag, pie—magpie. 
2. 


M 
HAS 
HASTE 
MASTERS 
STEER 
ERR 
M. 8 P 
BUS. N N SIT 
BASTE U A SOLID 
MUSTANG PILGRIM 
STAND N A TIRED 
END A DID 
G T M 
ARE 
AGENT 
TREASON 
ENSUE 
TOE 
N 
3. Sleep. 


‘DP, T,X, 070;9,93, 6,6, 1, 6,1. 

5. Public, mantel, Oswego, caucus, mantle, gim- 
let, closet. 

6. 1. Thames, steam. 11. Neva, van. 111. Tagus, 
gust. 





























THE KATY THAT DID 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


"Treen was once a time when there 
weren’t any katydids. There were katies, 
dear, yes! Ever so many. But every 
single katy was a didn’t! Do you know what 
it was that they didn’t? 

They had hopping parties, of course, and 
swinging bees and tree-climbing contests. And 
the papa katies went to the club, while the 
mamma katies had afternoon honey in one 
another’s homes; they brought their sewing 
and talked about the children, quite like all 
the other insect families. And their only didn’t 
was—they didn’t sing! 

You’ve no idea what a difference it made. 
Why, the woods seemed just as still! ‘There | 
were bees humming in the sunlight, and flies 
buzzing and crickets chirping. But they weren’t 
noisy, you know, compared with katies that 
do. 'They made just nice, sociable sounds, to | 
say that the wood was beautiful and wasn’t it | 
lovely to be alive! 

Oh, all the other wood people had voices, 
some for the daytime and some for the night! 
They trilled and piped and fluted, and sang 
solos and choruses—all but the katydidn’ts. 
But the katydidn’ts were busy with their hunt- 
ing and their housekeeping. So they did not 
mind not being musical. And the only times 
that they did care was when they saw a party 
of wood people on their way to singing school. 

The wood was a wonderful place. There 
were trees and bushes and flowers and grass. 
And every tree and bush and flower and blade 
of grass had the finest juices for eating and 
the cosiest nooks for sleeping. No wonder that 
the wood people were happy! 

The trees and the bushes were all glowing 
with red and gold that day. And the flowers 
were gold and purple. Golden leaves covered 
the ground. Even the brook that ran through 
the wood was dotted with tiny gold ships that 
had once been leaves. 

All the wood people were busy spinning 
warm wraps and making their houses snug for 
the winter. On every side you could hear the 
whir of spinning wheels and the sound of 
hammering. 

They were so busy that no one saw the 
hunter. No one paid any attention when he 
stopped to light his pipe. No one noticed the 
lighted match that he flung away. 

The match fell on a leaf. The flame burned to 
the end of the match, then it set fire to the leaf. | 

Now, the leaf lay by a heap of grass, and | 
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THE RAINY DAY 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY 


| want the sun to shine again, 
| want the rain to stop. 

It marches like the feet of men— 
Drop-drop, drop-drop, drop-drop! 


| do not like the rain a bit, 
| do not like the mud. 

The cows all turn their backs to it, 
And sadly chew their cud. 


| press my nose against the pane 
Until my nose is flat, 

But all | see is just the rain— 
Pat-pat, pat-pat, pat-pat! 


| want the children out again, 

| want the weather fine. 
| don’t know how to wait till then— 
! want the sun to shine. 
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| the grass lay next some sticks, and the sticks 


lay beside some dry bushes, and the dry bushes 
lay beneath some dead trees. If the flame 
burned the leaf, the leaf would light the grass, 
and the grass would light the sticks, and the 
sticks would light the dry bushes, and the dry 
bushes would light the dead trees, and the 
dead trees would set the whole forest afire, 
and all the wood people would die! 

And no one of all the busy wood people saw 
the burning leaf. Did I say no one? Ah, but 
one little katy did! 

Such a weak little katy! And such a timid 
little katy! ‘The other katydidn’ts were always 
laughing because she was afraid to hop very 
far or to climb very high. She was dreadfully 
afraid now. Why, her heart knocked so hard 
that it nearly knocked her over! But there 
was no one else. So — 

The little katy hopped upon the burning 
leaf and caught it by the stem. She spread her 
wings and whizzed into the air. Straight over 
the brook she flew and dropped the burning 
leaf into the water! 

There were plenty of wood people who saw 
that, I can tell you! They came crowding out 
of their houses, crying all together: 

“*Did you see the fire fall into the water? 
Who found it? Who caught it? Who put it 
out??? 

My, how the katydidn’ts swelled with pride! 
Their own little katy had saved the forest. 
Such a fine little katy! And such a brave little 
katy! All the forest should know. Old and 
young, they found their voices at last. And 
they shouted over and over again: 

‘*Katy did! Katy did! Katy did!’ 

And that is how there came to be katydids! 
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THE STONES ON 
THE ROOF 


BY S. O. VERNON 


ARJORIE and Robert had their les- 
M sons for the morrow, and it was still 
half an hour before bedtime. Marjorie 
crept up behind her father, who was sitting 
before the open fire, and whispered something 
into his ear. Father laid down his newspaper. 
‘‘What kind of a story?’’ he asked, with a 
smile. 

‘‘Oh, a story of the time when you went to 
school and had to study, as Bob and I do,’’ 
answered Marjorie. 

‘*That was a long time ago,’’ said father. 

‘*But lots of things hap- 
pened then, didn’t they?’’ 
persisted Marjorie. 

Father admitted with a 
laugh that many things hap- 
pened in those days, and that 
probably a story was hidden 
somewhere among them. 

**Did I ever tell you about 
the magic-lantern exhibition 
in our schoolhouse?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*No; please tell us about 
it,’’ said both Marjorie and 
Robert at the same time, 
and Robert added, ‘‘What 
is a magic lantern, any- 
way ?”’ 

‘*Well, it is not so excit- 
ing as a movie show,’’ said 
father, ‘‘but it was the best 
we had when I was a boy. 
It was a simple affair. Per- 
haps you have heard of it 
as a stereopticon. A young 
man in our town had one, 
and arranged to give an en- 
tertainment at the school- 
house on the North Road 
one Saturday night late in 
the fall. My brother George 





to add something to the pro- 
gramme. 


stood a great willow tree 
with branches that stretched 
out over the roof. It was our 
} plan to climb up in the tree 
and drop a lot of stones on the roof of the 
schoolhouse. It sounds silly and it was just as 
silly as it sounds, but as we talked over the 
thing it seemed to us that it would be great 
sport. We did not intend to disturb the enter- 
tainment itself. We were not so bad as that; 
our plan was to drop the stones just as the 
entertainment closed, and thus give everyone 
a good scare. Then we were going to slip out 
of the tree and run home. 

‘‘George and I filled a basket with stones— 
most of them about the size of a hen’s egg, with 
two or three as large as our heads—and hid it 
behind the schoolhouse Saturday afternoon. 
When evening came and the little red school- 
house was filled with the people of the neigh- 
borhood, we tied a rope to the basket, climbed 
up into the big willow and drew the basket up 





after us. Then we made our way carefully out 


and I hatched a foolish plan ~ 


‘* Beside the schoolhouse _ 











GOING ON A JOURNEY 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 


Oh, some would ride a pony, 
And drive with spur and rein 
Along the dusty highway, 
Or o’er the grassy plain ; 
And some prefer a carriage, 
And some prefer the train. 


II 
Oh, some would sail the ocean, 
And seek a land afar— 
The sunny shore of Cyprus, 
Or maybe Zanzibar ; 
But some prefer the trolley, 
And some a motor car. 





on one of the main branches that extended over 
the roof, and settled down to wait our time. 

‘*But of course something had to go wrong. 
George and I were trying to tie the basket 
below the limb in such a way that both of us 
could easily reach it, when the rope slipped, 
the basket tipped over, and in an instant all 
the stones went crashing and banging to the 
| roof, six or seven feet below us, and rolling 
| from there to the ground. What a racket they 
made ! 
| ‘*But while the stones were clattering off 
| the roof, something worse happened. George 
/had reached out quickly when the basket 
| tipped. He lost his balance, swung an instant 
| to and fro and then went sprawling to the roof. 
The fall was not far enough to hurt him, but 
he had to cling tight to the ridgepole to keep 
from rolling Over the eaves to the ground after 
| the stones. 

‘*You may be sure I was well frightened ; 
| but when George called up to me that he was 
| not hurt and that I had better get out of the 











ORAWN BY 


F. LILEY-YOUNG 


Oh, some would take an airship 
Without a bit of fuss, 

And fly off into cloudland, 
Above the rest of us; 

But some prefer a taxi, 

. And some an omnibus. 


IV 
Our Teddy takes a basket 
And borrows mother’s broom; 
Then what a wondrous journey 
He has around the room— 
To Cuttyhunk, and Pieland, 
And Ritsyratsyboom ! 





tree and run for home, I tried to follow his 
advice, although I did not want to leave him 
there. I hesitated an instant too long, for half 
a hundred persons were rushing through the 
schoolhouse door by that time, and we were 
trapped—George on the roof and I in the tree. 

“Tt was light enough for everyone to see us, 
and there was no escape. When we were both 
on the ground at last we expected to be pun- 
ished well, for we knew that we deserved 
punishment; but my father, who was in the 
crowd, simply marched us into the schoolhouse 
and made us take seats facing the audience. 
There we had to sit all through the entertain- 
ment, feeling very much ashamed and won- 
dering all the time what was to happen to us 
when we got home.’’ 

‘** And did your father punish you when you 
got home?’’ asked Robert,as his father paused. 

**Do you think we deserved punishment for 
the silly joke we tried to play ?’’ asked father. 

Robert thought a moment. ‘‘It seems to me 
that you did,’’ he said at last. 

‘*Well, that’s what my father thought, ’’ said 
father, laughing, ‘‘and he was usually right. 
And now it is time for you to go to bed.’’ 
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DAYS AND LANDS °* 


BY HARRIET O’BRIEN 


KITEFLYING 


China, where for thousands of years kiteflying has been the favorite amusement not only 
of the children, but of grown persons, too. In Japan, Burma, the Malay Peninsula 
and other Eastern lands, kiteflying has long been as popular with all classes and ages as it 
is in China. From the Far East the kite long ago made its way to all other parts of the world. 
The drawing shows a Chinese boy flying a kite 
made in the shape of a fish. The young people of 
the Far East would consider it as very poor sport to 
fly kites as plain and simple as those which American 
boys fly. Their kites are of many shapes and sizes. 
Most of them represent a bird, or a fish, or a dragon, 
or some other curious imaginary monster. The 
framework is commonly made of bamboo, and the 
covering is colored paper, or, in case of the best ones, 
silk. 
The grown-up people have kiteflying festivals in 
which all the people of the village join. On such 
occasions some of the kites are of great size and of 
most elaborate design. At night they are sent up 
with long strings of lanterns tied to them. Nor are 
the people content with kiteflying simply as a pas- 
time. They have contests that rouse great interest— 
contests in which one person tries to keep his kite - 
in the air longer than his rival can, or contests in 
which one person tries to make his kite bring down 
or destroy the kite of the other. 

In our times the kite has become a very useful 
tool of science. Men use it to study the conditions 
that prevail in the air far above the earth; thus 
it helps them to forecast the weather. It also helps 
them in building airships, in taking pictures, in 
signaling, and in life saving on the coast. The 
Chinese have long used kites to tow boats, and to 
drop their fishhooks well out to sea while they 
themselves stand on the shore. 


To kite is one of the oldest toys in the world. It appears to have had its origin in 


Often the kites have tails of great length. 
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Shoe 


AEG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


Makes Healthy Feet 


The Coward Shoe by 
relieving all strain on the 
bony framework of the 
arch and allowing per- 
fect freedom to the foot 
muscles makes healthy, 
comfortable feet. 


If you have any form 
of foot trouble you need 
the Coward Shoe. Write 
for catalog today. 

SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 

James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St. 
(Near Warren St.) 


New York I 
Maw Orders 


Filled. Send 
Jor Catalog. 
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BAKER'S Breakfast 


¢ Apure delicious and 
wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co.L1D. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 












BICYCLES 


Are the Standard of 
he World: 


New 1917 models 
for men, women 
and children. 
Write for attractive Catalog. 
WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 











Dept. 48, Westfield, Mass. 








Throat irritations won't 

disturb your sleep if 

youuse Luden’s. Clear 
the head—soothe the 
throat. Many uses. 


In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5Se 
WM. H. LUDEN 
Mfg. Confectioner 


AUDI 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


CANDY 
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Payment for The Companion when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
I-xpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

ars - eae should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








AURICULAR FIBRILLATION 
] N the past few years physicians who have 





been studying diseases of the heart 
have discovered many new conditions, 
or rather they have found that what 
the medical profession formerly ‘re- 
garded as a single affection is really a 
group of different diseases with one or more symp- 
toms in common. For example, physicians used to 
consider irregularity of the pulse as a disease in 
itself. Now they recognize it as a symptom of 
many different diseases of the heart. 

Among those maladies is the distressing condi- 
tion called auricular fibrillation. In that disease 
the muscular wall of the auricles of the heart does 
not contract as a whole, but its individual fibres 
contract separately without any reference to each 
| other. The result is confusion and loss of rhythm, 
| just as when a company of soldiers suddenly break 
step in crossing a bridge and the steady tramp, | 














auricular fibrillation the muscle of the ventricles | 
| that pump the blood into the arteries and that | 
| cause the pulse contracts as a whole but irregu- 
| larly, because of the tremor in the auricles. 


| tion of the heart, hardening of the arteries, Bright’s 
| disease, rheumatism or valvular disease of the 


| heart. It may occur at any age, but is more common | Peps Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
10 cents at any grocery or any general store. 


| after sixty than before, and attacks men oftener | 
than women. The most obvious symptom is ex- 


| treme irregularity, usually associated with rapid- | 


usually suffers from shortness of breath, prostra- 
tion, sometimes cough, and often a feeling of dis- | 
| tress in the region of the heart. 
| Auricular fibrillation is indicative of serious 


| bad; indeed, under careful treatment a sufferer | 
| from this distressing condition may live out his | 


appointed term, if there is no very grave degenera- | 


| tion of the heart muscle. The fibrillation comes 
| On usually in paroxysms, which recur with ever- 


, | increasing frequency if untreated; but they can, 


as a rule, be greatly reduced in frequency, and 
sometimes prevented altogether, if treated with 
remedies that tone up and quiet the heart muscle. 


© ¢ 
| CARLOTTA AND OTHER PEOPLE 


ARLOTTA’S eyes were starry and her 
cheeks were the color of wild roses; 
she was tremendously in earnest—so | 








one small clenched fist as she talked. 








isn’t living till—till you begin to do something 
worth while for some one. 

“Of course I know I’m only the veriest beginner 

| down at the Association, but still I’m doing some- 





| thing. I’m eating chicken a la king and Nesselrode | 


| pudding with you to-day because you teased me 


| to, not because I’m getting tired down there—not | 


| one atom!” 
| Prue laughed. “I just wanted to find out,” she 
| admitted. “But you haven’t been at it long yet. 

I’m going to test you this way every month, and 
| see whether you’fe holding out. You’ll be at the 
| assembly Friday?” 
| “YT should say so!” Carlotta retorted. “You 
| needn’t think I’m forgetting how to play, merely. 

because I don’t want life all play. I’m going to 
stop at Madame Claire’s about my gown on the 
way home. I must run now. I’ve had a lovely time, 
even if I did sputter, which was your fault any- 
| how, because you made me. I wish you’d come 
down and help us, Prue.” 
“Maybe sometime, if ’m convinced,” Prue an- 
| swered lightly. 

Carlotta waved good-by and hurried away. The 
car was crowded and Carlotta had to stand. There 
was a sign in the middle of the door: ‘Kindly move 
forward for the sake of your neighbor.” Carlotta, 
however, did not move forward—she hated to 
stand in the middle of a car; and so everyone who 
came in had to crowd by her. 

The afternoon was busy, as afternoons usually 
were at the Association. Suddenly Carlotta remem- 
bered that she had forgotten to buy some lace that 
she had promised to bring to Mme. Claire that 
afternoon. She looked round the rooms. In the 
| library a pale girl was reading. Carlotta knew that 





the girl seldom had half an hour for resting, but— | 


| that lace! 

“O Irma!” she called. 

Irma looked up brightly. She greatly admired | 
Miss Carlotta. 

“Irma, I hate to ask yeu, but there’s something | 
I must do. Could you keep office here till five? | 
Miss Staines comes in then.” 

Without a word, Irma took her place. Carlotta, 


Claire brought up an old bill; she said things 
about paying her girls. But dressmakers should 
expect to wait, Carlotta contended. She would pay, 
on the first of the month. 

No, Carlotta was not a selfish girl, really; she | 
had not learned to think very far, that is all. 





is probably the only fine dessert that requires no work 
at all in its preparation. 





”» 
tramp, changes to a confused patter of feet. In | of rest than anything else ever did. 
and air-tight, encloses Jell-O inside the package, keep- 
ing it pure and sweet and preserving the fruit flavor in 
The disease occurs in consequence of degenera- | full strength. 





‘‘whips,’’ knickknacks, and dainties of almost unlimited variety, 
ity, of the pulse; at-the same time the patient | Recipes for every-day salads and desserts are given first 
| place in it, of course, and particularly the new things in fruity 
Jell-O desserts. 
us your name and address. 


trouble in the heart, yet the outlook is not always THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Won’t Mamma be S’prised ? 


‘*Pour it out of the Safety Bag,’’ Dorothy says. 
‘*Put hot water on it,’’ says Nan. 

‘‘Won’t mamma be s’prised?’’ Bobbie says. 
Mamma is down town shopping, and the three, afraid she will not be 


back in time to make the promised Jell-O dessert, are making it themselves. 


JELL* 


“It gives one,’’ a Chicago lady says, ‘‘more spells 
The Jell-O ‘‘Safety Bag,’’ made of waxed paper 


There are seven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 


Each in a package by itself, 
The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new Jell-O salads, 


A copy will be sent to you free if you will send 













much so that she beat on the table with | 


‘But 1 tell you I won’t be pitied, Prue 

Drexel. It’s—it’s wonderful to be doing real things. | 

| I wouldn’t go back to that stupid old round of teas | 
and receptions for anything you could give me. It | 





DE LUE'S GOLDEN GIANT 
SWEET. CORN 


= most important horticultural acquisition of recent y 
warded the only Silver Medal ever given by the Massachusetts 
fionticaltural Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet Corn, 
al LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT is the result of eleven years’ selec- 
y Dr. Frederick 8. De Lue of Boston, Mass. = trom the 
}—— ef of “Howling Mob” crossed with “Golden Bantam. 
With its 12 te, 26-comed ears it gives nearly four times the 
per acre that the Golden Bantam does with its small 
ears. The - Fa are short and f: d 
Its orange cat pen hy color is richer ; it ten more delicious in flavor 
and is equ: 


To introduce DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT we offer a limited 





yield 


er 8-rowed 
ch 


Golden Giant 





Golden Bantam 





quantity in packets conheinies: 25 eee each at 25 cents the 
packet—not more than 4 pots & to any on postp 
anywhere in the United 8 pomeasions. 


Our 170-page Annual Casdieg and Gardeners’ Guide, 
ra illustrations, several colored plates and cultural 
directions, will be mail mailed on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
New England's Leading Seed-Store for Nearly 100 Years 
51 and 52 No. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














with hurried thanks, flew out on her errand. At | 
the dressmaker’s there was more trouble. Mme. | 














This is the Second Notice of the Closing of the Special Book Offer 


FATR WARNING 


After March 15 no more Copies of Wright’s Latest 
Book will be Distributed at Present Low Terms 


[IX ACCORDANCE with our promise to give 

due notice of the expiration of this most 
popular book Offer of the season, we now 
announce that the present special terms will 
be continued until March 15 only. After that 
date the Book can be obtained only upon pay- 
ment of an extra in cash in addition to the 
new subscription. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest Book 
When a Man’s a Man 


has broken all sales records—even high records of his 
former stories. Nothing like it in history of fiction pub- 
lishing. Enormous edition requires five hundred tons 
of paper—fifty carloads. Largest paper order ever placed 
for first edition of a book. Printing presses running day 
and night for six months to fillorders. When a Man’s a 
Man is a story of Western life. Big. Wholesome. Fasci- 
nating. Worth while. Everyone wants to read it. 


YOUR COPY FREE 
Until March 15 Only 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion, 
ee eg ta od ‘or it, and we will present you with a c ay 
Harold Bell W 's newest and best novel, When a Man’s a Man, 
outher'e regular copyrighted edition, sending the book to you postpaid. 

cannot be ight anywhere for less than $1.35. We do not 
eller the book for sale. 


It is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 
For 25c we will mail one regular 
10c packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 
CHERUB, rich cream, edged bright rose; 
Kine Wuite, the finest pure white; 
MARGARET ATLEE, best cream pink; 
RoSABELLE, a large deep rose; WEDGE- 
woop, a lovely light blue. Also one large 
packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BurRPEE 
BLEND OF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1917. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
is better, bigger and brighter than ever before, 
204 pages, Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in 
colors, It is mailed free. Write for it today and 
Please tion this publicati 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


TrY BEFORE You Buy 


No other concern will offer you such values or 
such terms. Make 
your choice from 


744 styles 


colors and sizes 


















rticular style 
bicycle 


: cessful bicycle con- 
cern in the country. 


TIRES fiorns’and 


parts for all bicycles 
half usual prices. 









ree catalog, also full partic- 


ulars of new ree trial 
offer. Do not buy until you receive it. WRZ 78 NOW. 


MEAD 53.150, Chicas 


Make money selling 
35 EASTER POST CARDS 10: 
and Novelties for .. ' 
| FA 








Each package contains FIVE NICE EASTER POST CARDS 
and THIRTY no-two-alike EMBOSSED EASTER STAMPS. 


We Trust Agents Sniusis0 Seep s dollars 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SOCIETIES 
Any S. S. Class can easily make $5.00 selling 100 packages. 


ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, Vt. 


rH’S $1 Off 
KEITH’S $1 er 
1st—A foli “98 , ae ; 
(of 5 one ie Fa — ; 
tistic and very a 
ane Bun- ¢ 
low Designs. 
3nd—A big ae 
book conan = 
to-dat: ¥ 
designs for 100 Artistic HOMES. 
3rd—A 4-months’ subscription to the well known 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Mag- 
azine, $2.50 a year, 25c copy. On newsstands. 
ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH’S, 1008 McKnight Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WITTE crab: ENGINES 


FOR FARM and SHOP 


2to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 
Naphtha or Distillate. Known 
from coast to coast. Thousands 
in use. If you are —T of 
buying an engine to grind feed 
—pump water—saw wood—or run machinery of 
any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 
State size e — wanted, and I will send you my 
Free Book, “How To Judge Engines.” 


Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 3617 Empire Blig., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in which it 
can be easily and WHOLLY understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and Hap- 
Piness,—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 


Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, Entertainmen PLAYS logues, Minstrel 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large isis Free. 
I. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 














| has about a dozen specimens of these immense 














NATURE & SCIENCE 
“ORS 


UR FOSSIL CORALS.—In recent years 

beautiful well-preserved specimens of small 
disk-shaped corals have. been discovered in the 
Upper Cretaceous deposits of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coastal plain. Some specimens were obtained | 
from a well near Mineola, Texas, at depths be- | 
tween 3146 and 3160 feet. Others were found in | 
surface outcrops in Mississippi, Georgia, North | 
Carolina and Maryland, The corals are described | 
and pictured in a recent pamphiet. Such contribu- | 
tions to knowledge are important parts of the great | 
history of life that the patient labors of paleontol- | 
ogists and biologists are slowly translating. Not 
only are they of scientific interest, but they are 
being more and more utilized in a practical way 
to find the position of geological formations likely 
to yield oil or gas, to determine how far it will be 
necessary to drill, and to find and determine the 
position of other economically important strata, 
such as clay, lignite and coal. 


EATHERED FISHERS.—The cormorant fish- 
ers of Japan ply their trade by night from May 
to October, when the rivers are full of small mi- 
gratory fish. The birds can work only on dark 
nights, for when there is a moon the fish can see x 
both the birds and the men, and the torches that; q@yd Surest Protection ; re F 
help to attract the fish are then of no avail. The 
boat, which is very much like the Venetian gondola, e 
carries four fishermen, one of whom stands in the 
bow with twelve cormorants, and another in the F O Ir Lk 1 t Ct l e O Uu t d O O r F O | k S 
middle with four birds; the remaining two men 
propel the boat with poles. Generally one*cormo- 


rant catches seven or eight fish every time it dives. 
The fishermen take the birds out one by one from 
their cages and put round the neck of each a small 
metal ring, which prevents the gullet from expand- 
ing to its natural capacity. Consequently none of 
the fish that the bird swallows, except very small os 


ones, reach its stomach. The fisherman also at- 











= 
The Greatest Fun 


taches a long string to the bird, and holds the other ON’T be a shut-in, afraid of the out of rubber for years and years, men 
storms. Wear a Raynster and who know all about rubber and how to 

be a little Rain-in-the-Face. There’s make the very best kind of stormcoats 

heaps of fun in it. But little of it—the kind that will stand 


Look for this label : 
jak ce aaa the strain and wear and tear 


of school days and play days. 
Raynsters are made for little 
full-of-life boys and girls, 
made for all kinds of folks, 
big and little, and at all kinds 
of prices. 


outdoor folks must have pro- 
tection for health and clothes 
and a Raynster is just what 
you need. 


Raynsters are made by a big, 
well-known company of men 
who have been making things 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WHEN THEIR FISHING IS DONE 


Ask for a Raynster for your birthday or Christmas or just any 
end of it in his hand. During the fishing season time you can get it. It’s the finest sort of present to have. And 
the birds are never fed in the daytime, and so are be sure to remember the name, so you’ll know you have the best. 
always furiously hungry at night. The fisherman 
must exercise great skill and dexterity to control * 

the cords without getting them hopelessly entan- U t d fey t R bb C 

gled. He must constantly encourage the birds and ni e t a e Ss u er ompany 
watch their movements, for when they have com- : e ee s 

pletely filled their gullets they swim idly upon the (Clothing Division), New York 

surface. Under water, in quest of its prey, the cor- 
morant is tremendously active, and in a shallow 
part of the river rarely misses a fish unless it takes 
refuge under a stone or in the mud. When the bird 
has taken all it can carry, it returns to its keeper, 
who by manipulating its neck forces it to disgorge 
the fish. He then looses the bird again to renew 
its thankless task. 





TOMIC ENERGY.—In an address before the 
southern California section of the American 
Chemical Society, Dr. Willett L. Hardin of Los 
Angeles, in discussing the growth of knowledge 
concerning the internal constitution of matter, 
intimated that we are nearing the solution of the 


This book shows 
in true colors 


problem of the actual structure of the atom, and , h “J 
that we may also be near to the means of unlocking SO m 4 0 i I e m ost 
great stores of energy that are now unavailable. “I hy } 

know,” said Dr. Hardin, “that it would be presump- e€ a U ti tu ru 3s 
tuous to assume that we shall some time be able e th | ” 

to utilize the energy that is stored up in the atom; h| d 
but, on the other hand, it would be equally pre- In 4 wo r an 


sumptuous to assume that the atom is the barrier 


beyond which science cannot go. The history of tel s y 0 U wh at 
science contains numerous examples of such bar- - 

riers, placed by men of science themselves, but in it as ta en me 
many cases subsequently overcome by the inves- 

tigations of the same men. Maxwell said the atom y ] 

is incapable of growth or decay, of generation or 4 ars to 4 arn 
destruction. We now know that certain atoms are b t 
continually disintegrating and new atoms forming. a 0 u 


Less than a century ago men of science assumed 
that a vital force was essential in the formation 


of organic compounds. To-day thousands of such 
compounds are synthesized in the laboratory, and 
many useful products are made that, so far as 
known, the vital force has never produced. When 


Hertz succeeded in producing electromagnetic 


waves, which are now the basis of wireless teleg- 
raphy and telephony, he thought it would be im- / 
possible to make use of such waves to transmit 
signals to any great distance. So the unknown and 


apparently the unknowable of one generation may 
become the commonplace knowledge of the next. 
We do not know to what extent we shall be able 
to solve the mysteries of the atom, and we are 
unable even to predict the consequences of such a 


Send for it today/ 


discovery; but we do know that the problem is Address & 
beset with almost insurmountable difficulties, and ~ af : 
that our knowledge on the subject can never reach aay 
finality. The interior of the atom is the common M.J . W H ITTALL . 
ground where chemistry and physics meet, and 
there is probably no problem before the scientific ASSOCIATES 


world to-day that offers greater difficulty or prom- 2 9 1 33 rus sels St reet 


ises greater reward than that of determining the 
nature and arrangement of the constituents of the 
atom. The discoveries already made have broad- 
ened the range of scientific research and advanced 
our knowledge of the mysteries of nature; and it 
is largely the mastery of man over the laws of 
nature that marks the progress of the world.” 


Worcester, Mass. 


UGE BULLFROGS.—The largest bullfrogs in 
this country are to be found, not in Canada, 
as has been generally supposed, but in our south- 
ernmost states. The New York Zodélogical Park 


frogs (Rana catesbiana), each of which weighs 
over two pounds. One of.them weighs two and one 
half pounds and is eighteen inches long. Its head 
is over three inches wide. Its voice is like a pro- 
longed deep bass chord from a great organ. The 
true Southern bullfrog (Rana grylio), on the other 
hand, seldom weighs over half a pound. 
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A ROYAL REGIMENT OF BOYS 

N the great war in Europe boys are playing an | 
important part. Lads in their teens, often in 
their early teens, are serving as soldiers in the | 


I 


field; not a few as officers. Outside the fighting 
lines in most of the belligerent countries, the Boy 
Scouts are giving valuable service of varied kinds, 


|] eee era re ee OEE EE ETO TE 


often arduous and responsible. They are a body | 


of recent erigin; but more than two centuries ago 


there was a drilled and organized company of | 


boys, less serviceable and more military, who were 


taken seriously by their commander and them- | 


selves, if not by the nation at large. They were 
the boy soldiers of Prince William, the little Duke 
of Gloucester. 

He was the only one to survive babyhood of the 
seventeen children of Princess Anne—later Queen 


. “ 5 | 
Anne—and her consort, Prince George of Den- 


mark. King William and Queen Mary, having no 
children of their own, looked on him from the first 
as the heir to the throne, and the greatest pains 
were taken to educate him as befitted a sovereign 
and commander. He was a frail and sickly child, 
but he was loyal, generous and spirited, and very 
proud of his company of boy soldiers, organized 
for him as soon as he was old enough to walk. 
Boy sentinels were posted at his door; tattoos 
beaten on the drum signalized the summons to 
various drills and exercises in the long court cor- 
ridors; toy fortifications were erected, stormed 
and demolished,—sometimes even at his bedside,— 
and mock fights and manceuvres occasionally 
became real fisticuffs, in which his tutor had to 
interfere. Once, when King William paid a state 
visit to his young namesake, he was amused and 
gratified to be received with full military honors. 

‘Have you any horses yet?” he inquired politely 
of the youthful commander, 

“Yes,” replied the little duke promptly, “I have 
one live one and two dead ones.” The dead horses 
were, of course, wooden ones. 

“But soldiers always bury their dead horses out 
of sight,” said King William, laughing. 

That was enough. No sooner had he gone than 
a burying squad was ordered out to inter the 
“dead” wooden horses in the garden. They were 
buried deep, and their bereaved little master only 


so far relented as to compose for them a highly | 
eulogistic epitaph—which commanders in the field | 


do not usually pause to do. Somewhat later, when 
there were rumors of a plot against King William’s 
life, young William sent him an address of fealty, 
signed by himself and every one of his boy sol- 
diers. It began: 

“We, Your Majesty’s subjects, will stand by you 
while we have a drop of blood —-” 

Poor little duke! He died at eleven. 


He had | 





the spirit, if not the stamina, that makes a good 


soldier; whether he would have made a good king 
is less easily guessed. But in the college libraries 
at Oxford there exists a faded, yellowed, childish 


composition in his careful handwriting, which at | 
least shows that he knew what a constitutional | 


monarch ought not to be. It is on tyrants: 


“A Tyrant is a savage hideous beast. Imagine | 


that you saw a certain monster armed on all sides 


with 500 horns on all sides dreadfull fatned with | 


humane intrails drunken with humane blood this | 


is the fatal mischiefe whom they call a Tyrant.”’ 
¢¢ , 
A VISIT TO WALT WHITMAN 


WAS a boy, and seeing Walt Whitman on 
I Market Street, Philadelphia, as he came from 

the Camden Ferry, I resolved to visit him, says 
Mr. James Huneker in Ivory, Apes and Peacocks. 
It was sometime in July, 1877, and I soon found 
his little house on Mickle Street. A policeman at 
the ferryhouse directed me. I confess I was scared 
after I had given the bell one of those pulls that 
we tremblingly essay at a dentist’s door. But the 
old man soon stood before me, and cordially bade 
me enter. 

“Walt,” I said, for I had heard that he disliked 
a more ceremonious prefix, “I’ve come to tell you 
how much your poetry has meant to me.” 

“Ah!’’-he simply replied, and asked me to take 
a chair. 

To this hour I can see the humble room, but 
when I try to recall our conversation I fail. That 
it was on general literary subjects, I know; but 
the main theme was myself. In five minutes Walt 
had pumped me dry. He did it in his quiet, sympa- 
thetic way, and, with the egotism of my age, I was 
not averse to relating to him the adventures of 
my soul. I begged for his autograph. He told me 
of his interest in a certain asylum or hospital, 
whose name has gone clean out of my mind, and I 
paid my few dollars for the signature. It is now 
one of my literary treasures. 

If I forget the tenor of our discourse, I have not 
forgotten the immense impression made upori me 
by the man. As vain as a peacock, Walt looked like 
a Greek rhapsodist. Tall, imposing in bulk, his 
regular features, bright light-blue or gray eyes, 
clear, ruddy skin, plentiful white hair and beard, 
evoked an image of the magnificently fierce old 
man he chants in his book. But he was not fierce; 
his voice was a tenor of agreeable timbre, and he 
was gentle even to womanliness. 

I left the old man after a hearty handshake and 
a “So long!” just as in his book, and returned to 
Philadelphia. Full of the day, I told my policeman 
at the ferry that I had seen Walt. 

“That old gas bag comes here every afternoon,” 
he said. “He gets free rides across the Delaware.” 


o@¢ 


NOT USED TO THE RAILWAY 
(' course everyone rides on the trains in 


Japan nowadays, for there are seven thou- 
sand miles of railways in the country, and 
every considerable town is at least connected with 


a 
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MEAT EEE 


Masterpieces of opera 


by the 
1§| worlds greatest artists 


The mere mention of opera suggests 
Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Destinn, 
Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Mar- 
McCormack, Melba, 
Schumann -Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, 


UUM 


Whitehill—the command- 
ing personalities who dominate the 
operatic stage. 


At the opera or listening to the magnif- 
icent arias of opera in your own home, 
you naturally want to hear ¢hese artists— 
the world’s greatest artists whose master 
Z interpretations are brought to you only 
on Victor Records. 

These renowned artists in full realization 
and acknowledgment that the Victor alone re- 
produces their art with absolute fidelity, a 
records for the Victor exclusively. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear, and give you a copy of the 
Victor Record catalog —the most complete 
catalog of music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J.,U.S.A. 
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Ruffo, 
Sembrich, 








Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. 
are patented and are only licensed, and with right of 
use with Victor Records only. All Victor Records are 
patented and are only licensed, and with right of use 
on Ding! Talking eee sonly. Victor Records and 


All Victor Talking Machines 





co-ordinated and 


synchronized by or s special processes of manufac- 


ture 


: and 


their use, except with each other, is not 


only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 
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the railway by electric car or automobile. Not so | 


very long ago, however, the train was a curiosity, 
and many ludicrous incidents occurred with per- | 
sons taking their first rides. 


On third-class cars in country districts there is | 
still a broad white line painted across the middle | 
of each car window. That was done originally to | 
keep the country folk who had never seen a glass 
window from bumping their heads against the | 


glass in the effort to look out. 
there were many serious accidents from that cause ; 
hence the white lines. 

A party of ladies who were taking their first 
ride on the train once had trouble with their shoes. 


In the early days | 


A Japanese on entering a house always leaves his | 
shoes at the door; so when these ladies got aboard | 
they politely left their clogs on the station plat- | 


form. Great was their consternation later to find | 


that their shoes had been left miles behind. - 





STAMPS—106 diff. ke peed etc..10c. 100 diff. U.8.30c. 
List free. Agts. 50%. I buy stamps. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sta FREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co, Toledo, 0. 


STAMP 


75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 





wit my Bacri? 


Just what is yest floor problem? If you have 
a new floor to finish, or an old one to refinish, 
here is a book that will tell you how to make 
it lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money—you 
can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters 








= 

Finishing new floors Removing varnish 

Finishing old floors Cleaning and polishing 
ardw: loors are of waxed floors 

Painted floors Finishing dance floors 

Kitchen, pantry and inishing woodwork 

floors Stopping cracks 
Polishi t biles, etc. 





Send for free book today 


If you wish camplnn cf Old English Wax and Brightener in 
addition to book please send 10c (stamps or coin). ut 
whatever you do get the free ¥ e le 
Boyle Co., 2703 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














FOR A DRY, TICKLING THROAT 
| THE NEW 10c BOX PROVES THEIR WORTH 
| Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


BROWN’S onc TROCHES 


JOHN I. BROWN &.SON, Boston, Mass. 


High School Course 
in Two Years 


| pm in yourown home. Here is athorough 
and en high school course that you can 

complete in two years. Meets college entrance 
|| requirements. Prepared by mains members of facul- 
| ties of universities and academies. 


| Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for home train- 
ing. Your idle evenings can be spent in pleasant read- 
ing that will give you a thorough high school training. 

Send your name and address today 
Write for Booklet ! for our booklet and full particulars. 
No obligation. Write for it at once. Now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2413, Chicago, U.S. A. 














QUAKER STAMP CO.,Toledo, 


1217 PLANTING GUID 
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STANDS 





PURE SEEDBO0 
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HOT AND COLD WATER 


CHINA 
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y HERE’S A ‘‘JIM HICKEY”! 
Fast as lightning — light, t h 

gad urcar. Takes youan ‘. fare 
~— camping trips 
b>. fishing. 
noid Town oobus 3 are real 












|| Write for 
Catalog 


alee 








Old Sown Cance 


ts you yi in a race—makes Ete | pA full of fun and good times. 


Indian canoes, 


you a speck of trouble. 4000 canoes ready to a monly $34 $34 
vod Order from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN 
‘CANOE CO. 
1643 Middle St. 
Old Town, Maine, 
U.S.A. 


















